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The present output of books and articles dealing with the 
relation between religion and science is evidence of a profound 
interest in the problem. Many a confident statement, how- 
ever, seems somewhat premature. It is not difficult to find 
ways of coming to a verbal understanding between these two 
great concerns of modern thinking. But too little attention is 
usually given to the unspoken interests which dominate any 
proposed adjustment. In this article we shall consider the 
mental attitude induced by honest loyalty to Christianity and 
show how this attitude affects well-meant attempts to extend 
a cordial welcome to science. We shall also try to interpret 
the fact that scientific methods and ideals have developed in 
independence of church control; indeed, often in the face of 
church opposition. The scientific spirit thus represents a new 
kind of culture which is very different in content and in intent 
from the culture nourished by the church. 


I 


The ideas currently used in Christianity date from a pre- 
scientific era. Fortunately many of them can be treated sym- 
bolically or poetically. Nevertheless, since the religious man 


wants to feel that in his worship he is in relationship with ob- 
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jective reality, he almost inevitably thinks of theological con- 
cepts as representations of the universe as it actually is. It is 
extremely difficult for him to feel that what theology declares 
to be true may be seriously questioned. Jn any contemplated 
adjustment between religion and science he usually has in 
mind beforehand certain conclusions not derived from scien- 
tific research which he undertakes to make science affirm,’ 

Moreover, the religious man almost inevitably carries over 
something of the confidence which was embodied in Christian 
thinking before the dawn of modern science. It has been as- 
sumed that Christianity is in possession of final truth, because 
God intrusted to the church a revelation to which all hu- 
man thinking should conform. For centuries a man’s social 
standing was determined by his attitude toward the theology 
of the church. To be a heretic was to lose the respect of de- 
cent people. Consequently a man who defended the church’s 
doctrines enjoyed a social reputation which was forfeited by 
those who refused to conform. This sense of a “superiority” 
of correct religious thinking is still more or less prevalent. It 
is obnoxiously manifest in the manners of a few smug, patron- 
izing clergymen; but there are some traces of it in most well- 
meaning Christians. 

A little over a century and a half ago a New England col- 
lege, desiring to express a broad and liberal conception of ed- 
ucation, wrote into its charter the words: “The Public teach- 
ing shall in general respect the sciences.’* The sciences were 


*A recently published apologetic (Christian Fundamentals, by Andrew Cum- 


ming Baird) maintains an apparent open-minded purpose to affirm whatever we are 
compelled by critical research to recognize as true. Yet the author reads all his criti- 
cal findings into the words of the Apostles’ Creed. He closes the book with a quota- 
tion from the French scientist, Flammarion: “The body dies. The soul lives on in 
the infinite and eternal.” He then exclaims, “Thus the most recent scientific discov- 
ery and research confirm entirely the words of the Creed, ‘I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh.’”” To one not having Dr. Baird’s mental set, his conclusion seems 


like a direct contradiction to his premise. The convincing factor was brought by his 
own previous clear knowledge of the point at which he was bound to come out, no 


matter what the nature of the intervening reasoning. 


Charter of Brown University, 1764. 
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then in their infancy, They could be patronized by the age-old 
disciplines of the classics and of philosophy. Religious doc- 
trines, interwoven as they were with these disciplines, and 
continuing as they did the traditional belief that Christianity 
embodies a “‘higher” truth, inevitably shared the somewhat 
condescending attitude expressed in this well-meant state- 
ment, 

Almost over night, however, a profound change has taken 
place in the spirit of our educational institutions. Science has 
taken the dominating position. Students learn to think of 
themselves and of their relations to the universe in terms of 
what the sciences declare rather than in terms of the prescien- 
tific religious philosophy which was taken for granted by all 
their grandfathers and by most of their fathers. As a result 
the present generation is frankly asking critical questions 
about many conceptions which were until recently assumed 
to be finally established. It is not enough today to “respect 
the sciences.’ We are expected to take the sciences seriously 
and to build our conclusions on their findings. 

This domination of scientific ideals means a new attitude 
toward religious inquiry. Since the amazing discoveries of 
science in the realm of nature were made without any appeal 
to the church; since, indeed, the church set itself against some 
of these discoveries at first, the scientific mind is completely 


freed from any sense of obligation to the church. When once 
a person has reached a conclusion independently of church 


guidance, and when he discovers that he can give definite non- 
theological reasons for his conclusions, he has ceased to be de- 
pendent on religion in his intellectual life. One who has actu- 
ally mastered scientific technique is convinced that he has a 
method of arriving at conclusions far superior to the somewhat 
vague speculative methods employed in religion. Science is 
now so completely established in our modern culture that 
many of her representatives are coming to look with patroniz- 
ing tolerance on the theologians. 
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Two citations will serve to make clear the two contrasting 
attitudes which have been described: 

In another way religious knowledge is superior to scientific. Science 
deals with the world out there beyond us. It knows only symbols of re- 
ality which are interpreted to the consciousness through the senses. But 
when we deal with what takes place in our own inner nature, we send the 
shaft down deeper into Reality. There, if anywhere, we surprise Reality 
unveiled.* 

Religion claims to possess divine truth, or rather, a divine way to 
truth. It cannot give this up and remain religion. And science demands 
no less than the unconditional surrender of this claim to truth. In this 
fact we find an irreconcilable conflict between science and religion.* 

The religious leader insists on preserving the “superiority” 
of his kind of knowledge. The scientist insists that all such 
claims to superiority must be given up. These opposing atti- 
tudes emerge in most attempted adjustments of science and 
religion and are likely to modify the cordiality with which any 
proposed reconciliation is received. 


II 


The inherited attitude of the Christian theologian is mani- 
fested in militant form by the fundamentalists. They are 
moved by absolutely single-minded loyalty. Of the superiori- 
ty of their position in the sight of God they have no doubt. 
They frankly discredit any undertaking which is not moti- 
vated by the determination to be true to the Scriptures. They 
easily dispose of a theory which contradicts their theology 
by classifying it under the scriptural phrase, “‘science, falsely 
so called.” For them there is no question of any adjustment. 
The attitude of religious loyalty is to be supreme. 

On the other hand, the scientist’s attitude toward funda- 
mentalists is very definite. To him they seem so ridiculous 
that they are scarcely taken seriously. It does not even seem 


* Charles Allen Dinsmore, Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, p. 92. 


*Horace B. English, “The Conflict between Science and Religion,” Scientific 
Monthly, November, 1926, p. 425. 
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to be worth while to try to answer them. It would be difficult 
to find any common primary assumptions. Genuine argument 
would thus be out of the question. 

If we turn from the admittedly hostile attitudes engen- 
dered by fundamentalism and carefully analyze the utter- 
ances of theologians who are eager to promote harmony, we 
find that a cordial feeling is maintained only when it is be- 
lieved that science wil) after a)) confirm the theologian’s own 
positions. This assumption was dominant a half-century ago 
in the attempts to “harmonize” geology and Genesis. While 
the harmonizers generally tried honestly to report what sci- 
entists were saying concerning the evolution of the earth and 
of living species, they were very skilful in so arranging the 
facts as to make it appear that the writer of the first chapter 
of Genesis had in a rough way anticipated what scientists 
later discovered to be true. The whole purpose of this har- 
monization was to keep unimpaired the traditional confidence 
in the Bible, in spite of the obvious fact that scientific discov- 
eries dictated the particular interpretation of Genesis now 
commended. The aim of the harmonization was to preserve 
the necessity of a biblical sanction rather than to value sci- 
ence for its own sake. This type of harmonizing undoubtedly 
gratified most religious people; but it had quite a differ- 
ent effect on those of scientific spirit. To “discover”? modern 
scientific meanings in those ancient utterances was possible 
only by a twisting of texts and a modification of scientific 
statements. The result was neither respectable exegesis nor 
respectable science. “Harmonizations” mean obscurantism; 
and science distrusts the obscurantist. 


The inescapable fact which we must face is that the pri- 
mary interest of the religious leader is not scientific. The ser- 
mon, rather than the scientific treatise, is the characteristic 
form of religious address. In the sermon everything is organ- 
ized for the purpose of inducing personal attitudes, loyalties, 
devotions. Religious literature inevitably embodies an appeal 
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to emotion, which would be quite out of place in a scientific 
paper. There is, of course, the inevitable danger that under 
the influence of this religious motive a strongly selective prej- 
udice will be active, and that facts may be imperfectly sur- 
veyed or pragmatically altered to suit the ends of personal 
persuasion, 

Nevertheless, the religious leader wants to deal with the 
facts. It would be fatal to his influence among thoughtful peo- 
ple if he were discovered to be talking about a dream world 
instead of the actual world in which men have to live. There 
is something inspiring as well as pathetic in the eagerness with 
which most ministers today are trying to understand scien- 
tific matters. It is not an easy matter, however, to be actually 
intelligent without a vast amount of technical preparation and 
study. Scientists are likely to be unaware of the extraordinary 
efforts which the more intelligent among the clergy are mak- 
ing to tell the truth about the world in which we live. 

But this very eagerness to incorporate into religious think- 
ing the truth which science has discovered leads to a result 
which may deceive the religious man as to what he has really 
accomplished, and may arouse grave questions in a critically 


scientific mind. 
It would be easy to point out scores of utterances in which 


religious leaders profess the utmost cordiality toward science, 
and deplore all suggestions that science is a demoralizing 
agency. But in these professions there frequently lurks some 
flavor of the religious sense of superiority. The scientist wants 
science to be trusted, not patronized. The theologian is likely 
to suggest that scientific ideas are to be trusted, not solely be- 
cause of their critically accurate character, but rather because 
they can present theological credentials. Let us look through 
the eyes of a scientist at a typical Roman Catholic utterance: 


As all truth must necessarily proceed from God, the Church recog- 
nizes in all truth that is reached by research a trace of the divine intelli- 


gence. And as all truth in the natural order is powerless to destroy belief 
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in the teachings of revelation, but can do much to confirm it, and as every 
newly discovered truth may serve to further the knowledge or the praise 


of God, it follows that whatever spreads the range of knowledge will al- 
ways be willingly and even joyfully welcomed by the Church.° 


To a Catholic this sounds like an open-minded profession 
of entirely cordial relations with science. But the non-theo- 
logical mind quickly notes that the findings of science are val- 
ued, not for their own sake, but because they can “confirm” 
the ‘teachings of revelation.” If “truth in the natural order is 
powerless to destroy belief in the teachings of revelation,” it 
goes without saying that any alleged scientific conclusion 
which does actually destroy such belief is disposed of a priori 
by saying that according to this theological definition it can- 
not be “truth.” Does the foregoing statement really permit 
any impartially scientific investigation of matters on which 
“revelation” has spoken? Is there any real confidence in sci- 


ence? 

Take another utterance, this time from a Protestant who 
makes what would generally be regarded as an unusually gen- 
erous recognition of the rights of science: 

Behind the whole bad business’of the debate between science and 
religion lay the disastrous failure on the part of the religionist to teach 
the divinity of science, a failure to claim the fields and the virtues of pa- 
tient, honest scientific research as part of the area and workings of God’s 
Holy Spirit... .. There is no reason to believe that the Church will 
be able to recover its lost members among the students of science until 
she gives up the partialities of her theism and frankly recognises that the 
God of the laboratory and the God of the prayer-meeting are one.° 


The unspoken assumption underlying this statement is 
that the adjustment between religion and science is to come 
by extending the benevolent approval of religion over science. 
There is no explicit recognition of the possibility that sci- 


5 Quoted from Pope Leo XIII by Bertram C. A. Windle, in The Catholic 
Church and Its Reactions with Science, p. 46. 

®* Quoted from G. A. Johnston Ross, by W. F. Tillett, in Paths that Lead to 
God, p. 146. 
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ence may require radical modifications in the doctrines of 
the church. Just why should the “religionist” undertake to 
“claim” the fields and the virtues of scientific research? Is the 
“God of the laboratory” really one with the “God of the 
prayer-meeting’’? The scientific spirit requires that we should 
know precisely what comes out of the research of the labora- 
tory without being required beforehand to fit it into a specific 
theology. The spirit animating this generous statement is re- 
ally precisely similar to that of the Roman Catholic whose 
church is so ready to welcome joyfully the findings of science. 
It is certain that the author would scarcely be prepared to 
view complacently any deliverances of science which destroy 
the theism which he holds. Let any theologian who professes 
cordial relations to science be brought face to face with any 
particular investigation which suggests the untenability of 
his pet theological conclusions, and see what occurs. 

The usual way in which science is made to confirm reli- 
gious faith is to translate the universe of science into some 
sort of idealistic philosophy. If once the cosmic processes can 
be regarded as the expression of “intelligence,” it is easy to 
identify this cosmic intelligence with the God of Christian 
faith. 

A very prevalent kind of apologetics today, starting with 
the conventional conception of two definitely different kinds 
of ultimate “substance,” viz., “matter” and “spirit,” makes 
much of the assertion that the new physics has done away 
with the older conception of “matter.” ‘‘Materialism”’ is 
therefore declared to be scientifically disproved. Since by 
hypothesis there are only two possible kinds of substance— 
matter and spirit—the elimination of matter leaves spirit as 
the only alternative. It seems possible to step from the ulti- 


mates of modern physics to the word “spirit” without any 
undue stretching of the facts. And when once the theologian 


has the right to use the all-comprehending term “spirit,” he 
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can build up a world-view in terms of the divine personal con- 
trol which he desires. 

Such interpretations pass altogether too lightly over the 
fact that the more tenuous conceptions of modern physics are 
investigated and treated in precisely the same way in which 
the older “matter” was explored. The properties and the be- 
havior of electrons and protons are discovered by physical ap- 
paratus and are expressed in mathematical formulas no less 
than were the mechanics of “solid” matter. Science cannot use 
at all the conception of “spirit” in exploring this fascinating 
realm. Professor J. Arthur Thomson sees clearly the fallacy 
in this sort of apologetics. Says he: 

The spiritual is not a reality that will be made more accessible by 


any thinning or etherealization of matter. . . . . It seems to be away 


from a hopeful direction of truth-seeking to suppose that the etherealiza- 


tion of matter brings God nearer. Some years ago it was the fashion to 


make much of the ether, a hypothetical medium invented because of the 
difficulty we have in picturing waves without something that undulates. 


During that period several theological essays were published which sought 


to show that the ether was a sort of scientific name for God. This seems 


an unfortunate line of thought, for the ether was and is only a hypothesis; 
some would say a needless one.’ 

From the scientist’s point of view, the idealistic transla- 
tion of physica) realities into “spirit” is a proposal to substi- 
tute amateurish speculation for carefully controlled investiga- 
tion and verification. Just what does “spirit” mean? The 


theologian takes the whole matter of interpretation out of 
the scientist’s hands and proceeds to elaborate the kind of 
philosophy demanded by his personal preferences. It may be 
religiously edifying; but it seems to the scientist to retain 
religion by a highly subjective kind of speculation. 

That philosophical idealism has rendered a great service 
in the development of a more wholesome temper in religious 
leaders is undeniable. It has at least led men to be interested 
in exploring the religious possibilities of this universe in which 


* Science and Religion, pp. 51, 52. 
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we live and move and have our being, instead of attempting 
to fly beyond the world of experience to a transcendent heav- 
enly realm so far out of the reach of man’s natural powers 
that he could attain knowledge of it only through a revelation. 
It has accustomed the present generation to trust in the out- 
come of honest critical investigation; and has thus established 
a cordial atmosphere for the promotion of scientific research. 
But, after all, the idealized universe of this philosophy is very 
different from the realistic universe which the scientist ex- 
plores. A theology which is harmonized with idealism has yet 
a long way to go before it comes to terms with exact science. 


Ill 

A more usual way in which to adjust religion and science 
is to enter into some sort of modus vivendi by which each 
shall maintain its independence without infringing on the ter- 
ritory of the other. This arrangement of spheres of sovereign- 
ty is welcome both to the theologian who feels incompetent 
to master science, and to the scientist who wants to be let 
alone. The most influential exponents of this conception were 
the Ritschlian theologians, some of whom explicitly affirmed 
the concomitant existence of two entirely distinct realms of 
reality. 

According to this conception, science is necessarily limited 
in its scope. It can only trace verifiable sequences and thus es- 


tablish the laws according to which processes take place. Sci- 
ence is totally incompetent to pronounce either favorably or 


unfavorably concerning the tenets of religion. When it has de- 
scribed accurately what takes place in the physical universe, 
so far as these events can be measured and tabulated, it has 
fulfilled its function. 

Religion, then, is left free to interpret its own realm—the 


realm of values, or, as Streeter insists, the “qualitative” as- 
pects of reality. Professor J. Arthur Thomson suggests that 


* Reality, p. 30. 
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“disputes may be ended by accepting the arbitration of a 
frontier commission. We must learn to render unto Science 


the tribute that is its due; and to God the things that are 
HIS.’” 

If such a “frontier” could be actually determined, and if 
science would agree to remain on one side of the line and re- 
ligion on the other, an important cause of confusion might be 
removed. But in practice it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
just where the “frontier” should be drawn, Religious persons 
are inevitably disturbed if science in the shape of archaeology 
throws doubt on scriptural statements; if science in the form 
of anthropology revises traditional conceptions of the origins 
of the human race; or if science in the form of psychology 
raises critical questions concerning the theological idea of the 
soul, Even though scientists in these fields insist that they are 
keeping on their side of the frontier, religious leaders feel that 
they are somehow undermining religion. And it must be ad- 
mitted that they are undermining a certain kind of religion. 
The theologians simply will not let the scientists alone. It is 
vain for them to insist on the observation of frontiers when 
they themselves cannot refrain from having a say as to what 
goes on on the other side. 


Moreover, it would be a disaster to religion if scientific in- 
vestigations were to be ruled out of the religious realm. Under 


such circumstances it would be easy for religion to develop its 


tenets in terms of a theoretical relationship of men to an 
“other” world. Religion, in order to avoid possibly disastrous 


entanglements, would deliberately avoid the realistic world of 


science and find its satisfactions largely in mystical relations 
to a realm which must be so defined that science cannot criti- 


cize it. There is no denying that religious faith can be built 
up in precisely this way, if only it is clothed in an impres- 
sive pageantry. Roman Catholicism achieves this end by the 
abundant use of sacred objects and holy ceremonials. But 


"Science and Religion, p. 4. 
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Protestantism has no such tradition. Relying, as it has, pri- 
marily on thoughtful, critical consideration of doctrine, it can- 
not escape the influence of scientific thinking. An appeal to 
mystic faith is made with the full consciousness that scientific 


criticism creates difficulties. A somewhat defiant attitude, 
with a deliberate depreciation of the moral and spiritual 


achievements of science, is almost sure to emerge.’® 


A somewhat common appeal which is being made today 
by many libera) theologians avoids the necessity of coming 


strictly to grips with the outcome of modern science. This 


appeal finds certainty in theological beliefs derived from the 


revelation given in Jesus. An unusually frank confession of 
such aloofness is found in a recent utterance: 
] try never to think of God as inharmonious with the mind of Jesus. 


li there be much in the ways of the brute creation which seems un-Chris- 


tian, I interpret it as not yet completed after God’s heart and as waiting 
for Christians to subdue it nearer to their own and their Father’s desire. 
As scientists assume that the world is to be understood and mastered to 
serve the needs of humanity, so Christians assume that anything in the 
universe which is hostile or indifferent to the purpose of Jesus is to be 
conquered and brought under the sway of His Spirit. I do not read God’s 
character in cosmic happenings or charge Him with the results of human 


greed and folly. I see His character in Jesus, and believe it is His purpose 
that the forces of nature and the wills of men should be made to accord 


with the aims for which Jesus lived and died and ever liveth.!! 


Tn this utterance we have faith expressed in terms of abso- 
Jute confidence in the revelation made by Jesus. “I do not read 


God’s character in cosmic happenings.” Such a faith can go 


on utterly undismayed by what science says. But while it is 


” The Ritschlian theology undertook to establish the absolute rights of religious 
faith by strictly delimiting the scope of science. Scientific criticism of the Bible com- 


pelled the Ritschlians to abandon the traditional appeal to an authoritative scripture 
and to take refuge in the self-authenticating revelation given in Christ. The widely 
influential Barthian school in Germany at this time is attempting to secure religion 
against the inroads of criticism by the use of a kind of “faith” which brings one 
veritably into touch with a supernatural realm. 

“ Henry Sloane Coffin, “How I Think of God,” an essay in the book entitled 


My Idea of God, edited by Joseph Fort Newton, 120. 
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supremely satisfactory to a religious soul desiring absolute 


certainty, it seems to the man of scientific temper to be beg- 
ging the question. What kind of faith is it that must turn 


away from actual cosmic happenings to an admittedly unre- 
alized hope? If “cosmic happenings” should be allowed to 
speak, what would they say concerning the idealistic picture 
of things given in the citation above? And if they are not to 
be permitted to speak, how valid are the convictions secured 
on the purely religious side of the “‘frontier’’? The proposal 
to ignore science in formulating religious faith will, in thought- 
ful minds, arouse grave questions concerning the tenability of 
that faith. 


IV 
Modern science has its traditions as truly as Christianity 
has its folk-ways. Those traditions embody an idealism as 
morally compelling for the scientific student as are the tenets 
of religion for the religious Jeader. In so far as a man thinks 


in accordance with scientific ideals, he is unwilling to consider 
any adjustment which might look like compromising with 


these ideals. 


The most important difference between the attitude of the 
religious man and the attitude of the scientist may be stated 
as follows: The religious man is naturally Joyal to certain 


doctrines which have received church approval or which are 
believed to be required by the Scriptures, or which portray 
definitely the objects of worship. The scientist, on the other 


hand, feels primary loyalty to methods of exact observation 
and rigid testing rather than to content of doctrine. For the 
religious man, the abandonment of a doctrine would mean the 


loss of a means of suggesting and organizing religious devo- 
tion. For a fundamentalist to be compelled to give up the 


doctrine of scriptural infallibility would be to find himself 
morally and spiritually adrift. For the scientist to be compelled 


to abandon Newton’s doctrine of gravitation, on the other 
hand, would only mean that scientific research had discov- 
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ered better ways of interpreting what actually occurs. Confi- 
dence rests on the competency of sctentific method, rather 
than on the finality of any particular doctrine. 

The man of scientific spirit, therefore, is primarily con- 
cerned to know whether the method by which conclusions 
have been reached is a reliable method. The religious man 
asks primarily whether the content of a cherished doctrine is 
being preserved. He has this concern because he knows from 
experience that the doctrine is being constructively used by 
thousands of religious people as a center around which is or- 
ganized life’s morale. The destruction of the faith underlying 
that morale he knows to be a disastrous experience. 

Now scientific method has been developed in almost com- 
plete isolation from the interests of organized religion. In so 
far as a scientist passes from the realm of special research to 
the field of more general interpretation, he is likely to attempt 
to formulate a philosophy which grows naturally out of his 
primary interests. He may, by showing that the particular 
physical or chemical or biological or psychical processes with 
which he is familiar are relentlessly present in all kinds of hu- 
man activity, suggest that a physical or a chemical or a bio- 
logical or a psychological explanation of human life is the most 
adequate one. His explanations may be perfectly good and 
valid, so far as they go; but they are explanations intended to 
satisfy the scientist’s interest, rather than to promote the kind 
of morale which religion engenders.** 

To a large extent, the type of culture engendered by sci- 
entific research is so inherently interesting that the scientist 
frequently is not conscious of any imperative religious need. 
He has the thrill of following out experiments which may pos- 


“Tt is instructive to examine such a book as Contributions of Science to Reli- 
gion, edited by Shailer Mathews. The scientific contributors are scarcely conscious 
of religion at all. This very fact makes their contributions much more valuable from 
the scientific point of view; but it also illustrates my point, that the scientific tem- 
per is shaped by a tradition almost entirely distinct from the tradition of our Chris- 
tianity. 
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sibly have surprising results. He is conscious of the amazing 
extent to which scientific discoveries are putting into the hands 
of men new resources for the enrichment of life. He has in 
these fields enough to stretch his imagination and to engage 
his devotion. These direct values are so great that he normally 
feels very little interest in trying to correlate science with or- 
ganized religion. And if it is true that the religious man who 
has not had first-hand experience with scientific research finds 
it difficult to appreciate the spirit of science, it is equally true 
that the scientist who has perhaps attended church only cas- 
ually, and who has assumed no responsibility for church en- 
terprises, has only a vague appreciation of the values which 
seem dear to non-scientific religious persons, It is quite pos- 
sible for a teacher of science, in single-minded devotion to his 
field, to make statements for which he can give abundant sci- 
entific evidence, which nevertheless cause shock and distress 
to the religious sentiments of conventional but excellent church 
people. Accustomed, as he is, to take it as a matter of course 
that a theory should be instantly abandoned if the evidence 
shows that it is not substantiated by the facts, he is impatient 
with the reluctance of the religious mind to let go of a doc- 
trine. He is unmindful of the fact that in religion, doctrinal 
statements serve as symbols of loyalty to a realm of spiritual 
ideals quite as much as they do to furnish precise ways of re- 
ligious investigation. A well-meant statement of an entirely 
defensible position by a scientist may thus seem to a religious 
man like an “attack” on religion. 

Again, the means employed by religion to achieve its ends 
are so different from those which the scientist learns to use 
that it creates a real difficulty. If the presuppositions of sci- 
entific method be accepted, the question naturally arises as to 
the value of time and energy spent in prayer, in singing 
hymns, in recital of liturgies. Is it seriously contended that 


these promote accurate thinking, conscientious scrutiny of 
the facts, willingness to modify present opinions in the light 
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of further research? To one who has not lived in the social 
atmosphere of religious gatherings, the services in a church 
are likely to seem tedious or perfunctory. This intimate rela- 
tionship between traditional doctrinal utterances and the serv- 
ices of worship makes theologians conservative about sug- 
gesting radical changes. This attitude, based as it is on regard 
for actual convictions in actual social groups, is not under- 
stood by one who does not share the life of these groups. 

The fact is that religion belongs in the realm of art rather 
than in the realm of the sciences. Its function is to enable 
men to feel the beauty and the nobility of high-minded living 
rather than to analyze the physical and psychical processes of 
living. Religion must employ symbol and poetry and pag- 
eantry and music if it is to be religious at all. These vaguely 
rhetorical and artistic ways of interpretation inevitably lose 
their significance if judged by scientific rather than by aes- 
thetic standards. It is as if one were to insist on translating 
poetry into prose in order to judge it. The translated product 
would seem so tame in comparison with prose originally in- 
tended to be prose that one might well wonder why anybody 
should waste his time with poetry. 

When, then, the man of predominantly scientific temper 
undertakes to deal with religion, he carries into his interpreta- 
tion something of the aloofness from primary religious inter- 
ests which inevitably results from the fact that scientific tra- 
ditions have developed in comparative aloofness from the 
church. Just as the religious man is likely to value scientific 
statements if and when these can be made to support theolo- 
gy, so the scientist is likely to insist that religion shall present 
scientific credentials. 

An example of this is found in a recent book written by 
two eminent scientists with the express intention of bring- 
ing science and religion into harmonious relationships.” The 
book contains nine chapters, eight of which are devoted to an 


* Coulter and Coulter, Where Evolution and Religion Meet. 
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admirably direct and clear statement of the known facts and 
approved modes of interpretation in the realm of organic evo- 
lution. The ninth chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
author’s thesis that science and religion, when both are rightly 
understood, are in entire harmony. He asserts that the main 
reason why there has been a conflict between religion and sci- 
ence is because religion has been confused with theology. “In 
the midst of clashing theologies, however, religion remains the 
same, for it deals, not with speculation, but with human char- 
acter, and the measure of character is conduct.”* Religion is 
thus reduced virtually to ethics, and the theological doctrines 
which cause all the difficulty are dismissed as being too “‘spec- 
ulative” to be of real value. The standing of Christianity is 
established by asserting that it is “scientific” in its character. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that since evolution is an es- 
tablished fact, it cannot be anti-Christian. The alternative need not be 
considered, for it is just as clear that Christianity has a scientific basis 
in the nature of man, and that its results have been demonstrated as clear- 


ly as those of experimental evolution. . .. . 
The reason why so many scientific men believe in Christianity is that 


they find it to be thoroughly scientific. . ... 

We realize that everything that is finest in human character and 
conduct is in response to the stimulus of love. Our conclusion is that the 
most effective ideal for the religious impulse is love stimulating service. 
This is the ideal of the Christian religion, and it makes scientific men 
choose it as the only religion with a scientific approach, no matter how 
much theologians, and rival church organizations, and professing Chris- 
tians may confuse the issue.*® 

Do scientific men really believe in Christianity because 
they find it to be “thoroughly scientific”? Or do they believe 
in it, in spite of its scientific maladjustments, because it fur- 
nishes an opportunity for experiencing the meaning of the 
higher life in ways which appeal to the emotions and the poet- 
ic imagination? And is the significance of Christianity ade- 
quately understood if it is translated entirely into an ethical 


* Op. cit., p. 99. * Op. cit., pp. 101, 104. 
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program? For the fine interest in religion which prompts this 
statement we may be grateful; and we may be doubly grateful 
for the determination to give to the scientific spirit its full 
rights. But, after all, this statement froma scientist leaves out 
the particular flavor of religion, precisely as the well-meant 
statements of the theologians quoted above left out the real 
flavor of science. If religion were to construct its program on 
the basis of such a “scientific” statement of its meaning, the 
results would be extremely disappointing. Christianity needs 
the much-despised theology and the worship almost totally 
ignored in this “‘scientific” definition in order to make it seem 
worth while to most religious people. Indeed, one of the 
marked tendencies of present-day development in Protestant 
Christianity is the reaction from a too completely ethicized 
gospel and the ardent quest for a more profound mysticism 
which may serve to give to life a more heroic dignity than 
would be possible in terms of a somewhat prosaically prac- 
tical ethical program. 

When the scientist undertakes to translate traditional 
Christianity into scientifically acceptable form, the net re- 
sult is likely to be a distinctly impoverished kind of religion. 
All those factors which belong to the “supernatural” are under 
suspicion; a scientifically defensible religion is more defensi- 
ble without them. The net result is a picture of Christianity 
which consists of a generalized exhortation to moral and so- 
cial goodness and a somewhat vaguely presented appeal for 
the reasonableness of belief in God. Again let it be said that 
religious leaders rejoice at this testimony on the part of sci- 
entists to the service which religion renders. Nevertheless the- 
ologians who are attempting to use in the field of religion the 
same kind of critical and careful analysis as is employed by 
science in other realms are disappointed when they find noth- 
ing but a repetition of very conventional conceptions. Pro- 
fessor Otto has accused one of these scientific advocates of re- 
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ligion of “stripping religion of content’””* by equating religion 
with perfectly unobjectionable general notions. 

Indeed, a renowned representative of philosophy who is 
equipped with specialized scientific knowledge has recently 
declared that the attempt to translate religion entirely into 
ethics means the giving up of religion. Professor Whitehead 
writes: 

Religion has been presented as valuable for the ordering of life. Its 
claims have been rested upon its function as a sanction to right conduct. 
Also the purpose of right conduct quickly degenerates into the formation 
of pleasing social relations. We have here a subtle degradation of reli- 
gious ideas following upon their gradual purification under the influence 
of keener ethical intuitions. Conduct is a by-product of religion—an in- 
evitable by-product, but not the main point. . .. . The insistence upon 
rules of conduct marks the ebb of religious fervor. Above and beyond all 
things, the religious life is not a research after comfort.'” 


But conduct is a perfectly definite thing. It is naturally a 
field where scientific analysis can achieve definite results. 
Moral ideals can use scientific discoveries to bring about re- 
sults. When science undertakes to bring religion under the 
aegis of its protection, even when this is done with the best 
intentions in the world, there is a failure to do justice to the 
actual spirit of religion. 

V 

If the foregoing analysis is valid, it means that we can 
scarcely look for a speedy harmonization between Christiani- 
ty and modern science. It is to be hoped that we shall have 
an increasing number of persons, both from the church and 
from the realm of science, who will undertake to show how 
honest people may be loyal both to the aims of religion and to 
the aims of science. It is certain that the modification of reli- 
gious doctrines under the influence of critical scholarship will 
continue, perhaps even more rapidly in the near future than 
in the immediate past. But a man devoted to the promotion 


® Things and Ideals, p. 205. 
™ Science and the Modern World, p. 267. 
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of religion will feel differently from a man devoted to the pro- 
motion of science. He will be conscious of something more 
than the duty of exact critical analysis and consciously con- 
trolled experiments. 

It seems extremely unlikely that there can ever be an en- 
tirely satisfactory adjustment between a religion which stakes 
its case on the finality of certain doctrines, and a science which 
stakes its case on the willingness to revise any and every doc- 
trine if research requires such revision. Fortunately modern 
theological scholarship is rapidly coming to a full appreciation 
of the scientific spirit in the study of Christian doctrines. The 
loud lamentations of the fundamentalists are evidence of the 
gratifying extent to which the spirit of scientific honesty has 
displaced the older spirit of dogmatic finality in theological 
schools. Indeed, scholars in these schools frequently depart 
far more radically from conventional theological notions than 
do such scientists as Professor Coulter or Professor Millikan, 
whose thinking in the field of religion has naturally been as 
casual as the thinking of a theologian in the fields of the phy- 
sical and biological sciences. It goes without saying that a 
thoroughly satisfactory adjustment between religion and sci- 
ence will be made neither by a theologian with an amateur un- 
derstanding of science nor by a scientist with an amateur 
knowledge of theology. The meaning and content of religion 
must be ascertained by the use of technical scholarship in 
the field of religion itself if the interpretation is to be sci- 
entifically respectable. Perhaps the most needed contribution 
to the problem at the present time is an increase of the num- 
ber of thoroughly prepared scholars in the religious field, and 
a better recognition on the part of non-theological scholars 
that correlation between science and religion should be made 
in the light of the best theological scholarship, which—as 
ought to be the case—is a long way ahead of the currently 
prevalent religious thinking in the churches. 

Attention ought also to be called to the unfortunate preva- 
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lence of a certain type of religious depreciation of science. 
Too often apologists for Christianity represent science as if it 
eventuated in a barren set of technical formulas which logi- 
cally eliminate all freedom and all aspiration from life. The 
effort to preserve religion in the form of unchanging doctrines 
leads unwittingly to the description of science as if its tech- 
nical formulas were final and complete doctrines about life. 
When science is thus shown to have completely mechanized 
everything, men are urged in a spirit of revolt to have “faith” 
in religion. 

If, however, we turn from the technique of science to the 
world disclosed by scientific inquiry, we enter a realm of rare 
fascination. An illustrated lecture on the universe of modern 
astronomy stretches the imagination and stirs the emotions 
in ways closely akin to religious feeling. The marvels of ani- 
mate nature, as these are set forth by biologists and students 
of evolution and genetics, evoke aesthetic responses of a pro- 
found character. Recent interpretations of the constitution of 
what used to be called ‘‘matter” arouse wonder as truly as 
they convey information. The emotion-producing aspects of 
the universe of modern science furnish an as yet largely un- 
exploited realm of a culture rich in aesthetic and religious 
values. Science is ready to make its important contribution to 
religion, if science be allowed to be entirely honest. If, how- 
ever, it be assumed that religious value can be secured only by 
some “harmonization” of the new scientific tenets with pre- 
scientific theological doctrines, a constraint is placed on both 
religion and science. 

In conclusion, we may call attention to the growing dis- 
position of both theologians and scientists to recognize what 
is coming to be a commonplace with the interpreters of reli- 
gion—the knowledge that religious beliefs are not static doc- 
trines, to be defended at all costs. We are increasingly coming 
to think of Christianity as a religious movement in which the 
living generation always responds, not only to cherished con- 
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victions coming from the past, but also to the immediate stim- 
ulus of the present. Traditions are, indeed, so fortified by or- 
ganization and ritual that they yield slowly. Moreover, the 


church has been hampered by the unfortunate doctrine of the 


“infallible” character of authoritative doctrines. But the next 
generation of religious leaders will contain a goodly number 
who have been trained to inquire into religious matters in the 
scientific spirit. Such leaders will be concerned, not to “de- 
fend” predetermined theories, but to find out directly by 
honest research what we have a right to believe. When once 


confidence is established in scientific method in the study of 
religion, the old dread of science will disappear. Men will no 


longer feel that religion depends on the acceptance of this or 


that doctrine. They will rather wish to set religion free to 
modify existing doctrines or to create new doctrines in order 


to enable man to realize his best possibilities by relating him- 


self to all the resources of the actual environment from which 
life must be nourished. 


Meanwhile, it is perhaps not an altogether bad thing that 


the religion prevalent today is imperfectly adjusted to the sci- 
ence of today. Religion, in whatever form, stretches the imag- 


ination and ministers to the art of living. Religion, more than 


any other widely adopted mode of culture, has accustomed 
men to the use of poetry and music and painting and architec- 
ture as means of expressing aspiration after the best. It is not 
altogether a bad thing for matter-of-fact scientists to be con- 
fronted with the demands of this kind of interpretation of the 
meaning of life. For the most part, science is at present so 
wholly concerned with the perfection of technical processes of 
research that it provides the tools for careful analysis rather 
than the means of promoting emotional and aspirational at- 
titudes. It is a good thing for science to be compelled to reck- 
on with the wishes of religious people. 

On the other hand, it is fortunate for religion that science 


stubbornly insists on knowing the truth. Such is the power of 
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tradition and the reverence for established forms that religion 
would easily become stereotyped if it were not for the chal- 
lenge of scientific research. It is certainly not a bad thing for 
religious leaders to be compelled to ask whether their theories 
deal with the real world or with a realm of doubtful specula- 
tion. Perhaps there is nothing more needed in the religious 
world today than a larger spirit of the willingness to learn. 
For centuries clergymen have thought of themselves as being 
already in possession of the truth. The development of reli- 
gious conceptions adequate to a world which we discover by 
learning can be brought about only as religious leaders shall 
have the spirit of teachableness rather than the spirit of the 
authoritarian teacher. When that spirit shall prevail, the re- 
alities of religion will be discovered as aspects of the total ex- 
perience of right adjustment to the actual universe, and will 
be correlated with science, not by attempting to adjust one 
set of doctrines to a different set, but by the inclusion of rev- 
erent inquiry within the realm of religious attitudes. 
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The systematic study of the Book of Acts that has been 
made during the past few years by Harnack, Loisy, and the 
Harvard scholars—to mention but a few—has resulted in a 
vast quantity of light being shed upon the structure and na- 
ture of the book as a whole. Undoubtedly, the commentary 
which is now in preparation by Professor Lake and his collab- 
orators will go far toward rearticulating the skeleton. One of 
the advantages of the work that has been done has been the 
revealing of many interesting problems. One of these is the 
connection of Paul with Jerusalem in his pre-Christian days. 

According to Acts, Paul—then known as Saul—makes his 
appearance at the time of the death of Stephen. He is intro- 
duced casually as a young man at whose feet the witnesses 
laid down their garments,’ while a few verses farther on it is 
said, “And Saul was consenting unto his death.”” From this 
latter rather colorless statement and the words he is reported 
to have uttered before Agrippa,’ able imaginations have de- 
duced much. Paul was a member of the Sanhedrin. Some have 
even gone so far as to use this latter point as a proof that he 
was a married man. 

Two verses farther on in the account* he is represented as 
a leading figure in the general persecution that resulted. Then 
in chapter 9 is recounted how, in line with this zealous hos- 
tility toward the followers of Jesus, he set off for Damascus 

* Acts 7:58. ? Acts 8:1. 


*“And this I also did in Jerusalem; and I both shut up many of the saints in 
prisons, having received authority from the chief priests, and when they were put to 
death I gave my vote against them” (Acts 26:10). 

* Acts 8:3. 
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armed with letters to enable him to do his pleasure in that city 
also. While on the way he is converted, and from an arch-per- 
secutor at once becomes an equally ardent champion. From 
the Lord’s words to Ananias’ we learn for the first time that 
this young zealot was not a Jerusalem Jew, but was a man of 
Tarsus, while from the conversation with the jatlor at Philippi 
we learn that he was a Roman citizen.’ It is not until his 
speech of defense on the stairs of the Antonia that we are told 
why this youth from Tarsus was found in Jerusalem. Though 
born in the Cilician city of Tarsus, he had been brought up in 
Jerusalem and had been instructed by Gamaliel according to 
the strict manner of the Jewish law.' 

When we turn from Acts to Paul’s own letters we find these 
details entirely wanting. All that he says is that he was a Jew 
of orthodox parents; that he was strict almost to fanaticism 
in the keeping of the law and in prizing the traditions of his 
race; that in the interpretation of the law he followed the 
teachings of the Pharisees; and that he joined in persecuting 
the Christians.° 

These two pictures have usually been considered to be in 
essential agreement. While the portrait the author of Acts 
paints of Paul has been painstakingly compared with that 
which shines through the epistles and has been seen to vary 
in many important points, the matter of his alleged Jerusalem 
training has been tacitly accepted. A few writers have ex- 
pressed themselves cautiously on this point. 

Whether the education of the youthful Saul was completed in the 
synagogue at Tarsus, or in Jerusalem “at the feet of Gamaliel,” as the 


writer of Acts represents, is a question which we must leave without dis- 


cussion.° 
At the time when he [Paul| makes his appearance in history he lived 


in Jerusalem. Whether he had been the pupil of Gamaliel (xxii. 3) may 


° Acts 9:11. * Acts 16:37, 38; cf. also 22:25 f. 
” Acts 22:3 f. 
*Gal. 1:13, 14; Phil. 3: 4-6. 


® Cone, Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, p. 14. 
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be left undecided. His persecuting zeal does not agree with the atti- 
tude toward Christianity which the Acts itself ascribes to that teacher 


(v. 34).»° 
In his book Judaism and St. Paul, Dr. Montefiore has 


urged that Paul’s knowledge of rabbinic Judaism was so one 
sided and inaccurate that it could hardly be explained save on 
the ground that he was not and never had been a rabbinic Jew, 
but that his pre-Christian religion had been “‘poorer, colder, 
less satisfying, and more pessimistic.’”* This he seeks to estab- 
lish by sketching the essential nature of rabbinic Judaism, 
which he feels fairly represents the Judaism of Paul’s day, al- 
though much of our knowledge of it comes, as he candidly 
admits, from a much later date. In eight essential points this 
is so different from the thought of Paul that alienation, how- 
ever strong, cannot satisfactorily explain the absolute con- 
trast. In line with this position he cautiously remarks,” 

I am, therefore, disposed to look with much suspicion upon the state- 
ment in the Acts, and none the less because it is put into the mouth of 


the Apostle, that “Paul was brought up in Jerusalem, at the feet of 


Gamaliel, instructed according to the strict manner of the law of our 


fathers,””* 


Aside from these cautious and noncommittal comments, 
I know of no serious attempt to consider the problem.* On 


1 Weizsaicker, Apostolic Age, I, 81. 1 Op. cit.,p. 126. 2 Thid., p. 90. 
* This statement called forth the caustic rejoinder from T. R. Glover (Paul of 
Tarsus, p. 31, n. 1): “Mr. Montifiore, Judaism and Paul, p. 90, prefers, for reasons 


which I do not guess [italics mine], to doubt the statement in Acts that Pau) was a 
pupil of Gamaliel; I do not know whether Luke is to be supposed to have lied or 
blundered over it.” If Dr. Glover had carefully read the whole essay he might con- 
ceivably have still disagreed, but the words I have italicized are strange. In the light 
of the widely accepted view of the nature of the speeches of Acts, the heat of Dr. 
Glover’s concluding remark is surprising. 

* The occasional charges of Jews that Paul was a pagan in disguise need not be 
considered. In every case the wish seems to have been father to the thought. Cf. the 
charge preserved by Epiphanias (Haer. xxx. 16) that Pau) was of Greek parentage, 
and that during his stay in Jerusalem through his desire to marry the daughter of 
the high priest he got himself circumcised, but upon being refused by her he vented 
his spleen by writing against circumcision, the Sabbath, and the Mosaic Law as a 
whole, 
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the contrary, students of Paul have inclined to accept the mat- 
ter of rabbinic training at Jerusalem without question, and to 
cite as evidence Paul’s use—or rather misuse—of the Old 
Testament. Of this usual view Wrede is a fair example. After 
admitting the evidence of non-Palestinian influence, he con- 
cludes: 


Still in the main the culture of Paul is the culture of the Rabbis. He 
had sought it at its source. He went to Jerusalem. The Acts of the Apos- 


tles make him a pupil of Gamaliel. The assertion has been doubted, but 
perhaps wrongly. Whether it be true or false, the certainty that Paul did 
go through the Rabbinical school is established by his own letters. The 
signs they exhibit are too plain to be mistaken.’° 

The purpose of this paper is to raise just this question 
which is usually assumed. Do Paul’s letters establish this 
fact? Are the signs as plain as has been often said? 

One or two preliminary points need a word. What would 
constitute indubitable proof of a rabbinic training? In my 
judgment the evidence which is usually arrayed to prove the 
point proves nothing. To seek to prove Paul was a Jew is 
needless. He has told us so again and again himself. Accord- 
ingly, efforts to point out his familiarity with the Old Testa- 
ment and usual reverence for it—except under the stress of 
polemic—or his knowledge of God or of angels are gratuitous. 

Dr. Montifiore may be right or he may be wrong as to the 
kind of Jew Paul was, but that he was a Jew and that his mind 
habitually worked as did that of a Jew is perfectly clear. Boy- 
hood influences are not easily laid aside. Owing to a develop- 
ment—mental, or spiritual, or whatever one may choose to 
call it—Paul could come to deny every precept of Judaism, 
could distort it, and paint it in colors that no Jew would ever 
accept, yet in spite of that it had Jaid hold of him, had molded 
his thought in his plastic days, and had predetermined in no 
small measure his outlook on life. The Old Testament—Jew- 
ish Scripture—was his Bible; its ideals were his ideals. He 

*” Wrede, Paulus, p. 7. So even more strongly Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, pp. 


47-56. 
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might feel that Judaism had been false to these ideals, yet the 
point remains that precisely these ideals that Paul came to 
believe were realized only in the Christian and were demanded 
by the union with Christ rather than through the command of 
the law were held by the Jew as his standard. 

Indeed, we can go farther. There is a temptation to read 
too much back into Paul’s conversion experience. That at the 
time we meet him as the apostle to the Gentiles he had broken 
with Judaism is obvious. But we are too prone to neglect the 
fact that many colorful years had elapsed between the con- 
version of Saul and the appearance of the Paul that we know 
from the epistles. There is, in short, the temptation to take 
the view that Paul was converted to Paulinism—if I may so 
phrase it—rather than the much more probable one that his 
break with the Jewish law and the rise of his own peculiar and 
highly developed system of beliefs were the product of many 
years with their unfolding experiences, and were brought 
about in no small measure by the opposition of his fellow- 
countrymen with whom he was in constant conflict in his work 
among the Gentiles. There is not the slightest evidence that 
he was dissatisfied with the Jewish law before his conversion; 
that he “longed to be righteous” and strove but in vain to find 
peace by “exact fulfillment of legal requirement’’; that “like 
Luther he found no peace in the most exact ritual correct- 
ness”; that “suddenly he saw God in Christ Jesus, no longer 
as stern law giver, but as redeeming Father, and entered upon 
the freedom of loving sonship.”"* Rom. 7:14 ff., which is 
usually cited in support of this view, is almost certainly not to 
be interpreted autobiographically as giving Paul’s own expe- 
riences under the law, but as uttered by him as a paradigm 
of life as he later came to see it (many years after his conver- 


*® This commonly accepted view, championed by T. C. Hall, History of Ethics 
within Organized Christianity (1910), p. 70, from which book the foregoing quota- 
tions are taken, seems to me entirely artificial and due to the attempt to read back to 
the moment of conversion, and before, an attitude which if ever reached came only 


during the course of a lifetime’s work and opposition. 
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sion) and thrown into the first person in the customary style 
of the Cynic-Stoic diatribe. 

All this may be freely admitted but does not in the slight- 
est degree prove technical rabbinic training. Again, the state- 
ment of Paul that he was ‘‘a Hebrew of Hebrews, as touching 
the law, a Pharisee,””’ is forced to prove more than seems to 
me legitimate. Is the phrase “aa Hebrew of Hebrews” more 
than his emphatic assertion of membership in the Jewish 
race?’* Again, the statement that he was “as touching the 
law, a Pharisee,” even if we interpret this to mean that he was 
a Pharisee,'’ and not merely that he followed their interpre- 
tation on points of the law, as did most Jews,” is colorless. 
Not all Pharisees were technically trained. ‘Scribes’ and 
“Pharisees” are by no means identical terms.” On the other 
hand, it is perhaps not hypercriticism to suggest that if Paul 
had felt the reference to Gamaliel apposite to his defense in 
Jerusalem, he could hardly have failed to see its value as a 
climax to his proud boast in Philippians. 

In like manner, the statement “and I advanced in the 
Jews’ religion beyond many of mine own age among my coun- 
trymen, being more exceedingly zealous for the traditions of 


Phil. 3:53 cf. also II Cor. 12232. 

8 For the argument that this expression is used to signify a Palestinian Jew, cf. 
Dibelius, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, in loc. Jerome (Liber de viris illustribus 
cap. v) preserves the tradition that Gischala in Judea(?) and not Tarsus was Paul’s 
birthplace: “Paulus apostolus, qui ante Saulus extra numerum duodecim apostolo- 
rum de tribu Beniamin et oppido Judaeae Giscalis fuit, quo a Romanis capto cum 
parentibus suis Tarsum Ciliciae commigravit, a quibus ob studia legis missus Hiero- 
solymam a Gamalieli viro doctissimo cuius Lucas meminit, eruditus est.” Cf. his 
even fuller statement in Commentariorum in epist. ad Philemonem v. 23. Even if 
this statement be accepted, it does not in the least affect the argument. 

* Cf. Acts 23:6. ” Cf. Jos. Ant. xiii10.6; xviii.t.g. 

* Cf. G. F. Moore, Harv. Theol. Rev., XVII (1924), 350: ‘The Scribes, as we 
have seen, were a learned class whose vocation was the study and exposition of the 
Law. In the first instance biblical scholars, as the name suggests, they became au- 
thorities also in the unwritten branch of the Law, in the development of which they 
had the leading part. The Pharisees were a party whose endeavor it was to live in 
strict accordance with the law thus interpreted and amplified, and to bring the peo- 
ple to a similar conformity. Most of the Scribes were of this party, but the bulk of 


the Pharisees were not scholars.” 
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my fathers’””’ cannot reasonably be forced to claim rabbinic 
training. Our own day shows us that many who are most zeal- 
ous for the traditions of the fathers, even to the point of perse- 
cution, have never seen a theological seminary. In the succeed- 
ing verses of Galatians he is arguing his entire independence 
of the Jerusalem apostles. If it were well known that he 
had spent time in Jerusalem, might we not have expected him 
to mention that fact and to deny explicitly any contact while 
there? The argument from silence is a dangerous tool but not 
always out of place. Even if the account of his later activity in 
Jerusalem (Acts 9:26-30) is overdrawn, or if the words “and 
I was still unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ” (Gal. 1:22) be interpreted in the sense, “‘All 
this time, i.e., while I was in Syria and Cilicia, they did not see 
me,”’ and not that ‘“‘they had never seen me,’ it is perhaps 
still surprising that he would have needed to “have made 
Cephas’ acquaintance” (Gal. 1:18) if Jerusalem had been the 
place in which he had persecuted the followers of Jesus. 

The argument that is usually cited as the justification of 
the statements of the author of Acts is that drawn from the 
alleged rabbinisms in his letters. Paul frequently cites the Old 
Testament to buttress an argument or to illustrate a point 
that he is making. His exegesis is decidedly fanciful. Often- 
times his a)legorica) interpretation leads him to miss the point 
of the earlier writer. The command not to muzzle the thresh- 
ing ox teaches that the Christian apostles may be supported 
by those to whom they minister.** The experiences of the wil- 
derness wandering are to warn the Corinthians not to excuse 
their shortcomings through overconfidence in the sacraments, 
for those of old had been baptized in the cloud and in the sea, 
and had eaten of the spiritual food, and had drunk of the spir- 
itual drink which came from the rock which followed them, 


and the rock was Christ.** Moses had veiled his face not for 
the reason the author of Exodus, chapter 34, apparently 


* Gal. 1:14. *%T Cor. 9:8 ff. “T Cor. 10:1-13. 
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thought, but to prevent the people from looking steadfastly 
on that which was passing away.” The story of Sarah and 
Hagar is an allegory setting forth the superiority of the Chris- 
tian to the Jew. Hagar, if our present text is sound, is con- 
nected with the mountain in Arabia and corresponds to the 
Jerusalem that now is.*® Much is made of the fact that the 
singular “seed” instead of the plural “seeds” is used to indi- 
cate Christ.” 

These are the passages usually quoted, but they are by no 
means exhaustive. It is perhaps not too rash to say that in 
nearly if not in every case where Paul quotes the Old Testa- 
ment, he does it with complete indifference to the original 
meaning of the section. Indeed, it would have been surprising 
if the case had been different. Atomistic interpretation and 
not historical exegesis was the order of the day, and is not to 
be regarded as a mark of especial erudition. The student of 
early Christian literature does not need to be reminded of the 
complete dominance that that sort of interpretation had in the 
writings of the apostolic fathers and apologists. Paul’s ability 
to discover Christian significance in the word “‘seed” is hardly 
more “rabbinic”’ than the deductions that Barnabas drew from 
the fact that the number that Abraham circumcised was eight- 
een and three hundred, and not three hundred and eighteen. 

Again, Barnabas sees the proof that Christians and not 
Jews are the heirs of the promise in the statement that Jacob, 
when blessing his two sons Manasseh and Ephraim, crossed 
his hands and put his right hand on the head of the younger. 


=30 Cor:3> x3; 


* Gal. 4:21 ff. 


2? Gal. 3:16. For the possibility that the words ob A€évyet kai rots oréppacty, ws éExi 


) ) A 
moAdav, GAN’ ds &d’ évds al 7G orépuarl cov bs ésrw xpiords are a gloss see Burton, 
Galatians, p. 509. 


* Barnabas ix. 7f. Barnabas has here performed allegorical exegesis with a 
vengeance. The number of the circumcised is not given in the story in Gen. 17 :23- 


24. He has apparently deduced it from the number of the men who accompanied 
Abram in his attempt to release Lot (Gen. 14:14). It is to be observed that the 


order “eighteen and three hundred” occurs in the Hebrew text alone. 
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These two illustrations may suffice. Do they imply that Barn- 
abas had sat at the feet of the rabbis? 

Nor are the gospels free from this same type of exege- 
sis. Matthew shows clear evidence of the rapidly developing 
Christian confidence that everything that had happened had 
been prophesied and that everything that had been prophe- 
sied had happened. His story of the sojourn of Joseph and 
Mary in Egypt is to fulfil what he considered a prophecy, 
“Out of Egypt did I call my son.” Mark does not tell how 
much money Judas received for betraying Jesus, but Matthew 
is confident that it was thirty pieces of silver, for so Jeremiah 
had prophesied.” Jf the. incident referred to—which is of 
course in Zechariah (11:3) and not Jeremiah—be examined, 
it will be seen that'the Christian writer has taken a great deal 
of liberty in-his interpretation. Indeed, Allen® concludes that 
he “was thoroughly versed in Rabbinical methods of exege- 
sis.” Again, in telling the story of the triumphal entry he feels 
it necessary to-state that not only the colt (so Mark) but also 
the ass was’used. The desire to see prophecy (Zech. 9:9) ful- 
filled was’sufficient to overcome the grotesqueness of the fig- 
ure of the plural mount.” 

When Jesus discomfits his Sadducee hecklers, he gives as 
remarkable a piece of rabbinic exegesis as any found in Paul. 
His extra-biblical remark that in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as angels in heaven,” 
seems to have been a rabbinic commonplace, as the numerous 
citations in Wettstein attest.** Probably even those who are 


* Matt. 2:15; cf. Hos, 11:1. 

* Matt. 27:9. 

* Inter. Crit. Com. on Matthew, p. 288. 

82 Hyayov THY Svoyv Kai Tov THdov kai éwéOnxay éx’ abrav ra iwaria, xai érexdbioev 
txdvw abrav (Matt. 21:7). 

*° Mark 12:25, Matt. 22:30, Lu. 20:35 f. 


* Nov. Test. Graec. on Matt. 22:30, I, 475; cf. similar note in Plotinus Eun. iii. 
5.2: A€youer On THY appoditny obpaviay duyjropa Kai éréxeva yapwv, Ste unde Ev obparg 


yapor. 
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most sure that the pages of Paul bristle with proofs of his rab- 
binic study would be loath to affirm it for Jesus. 

But to return to Paul. The evidence usually cited to prove 
his rabbinic training is seen to be paralleled in others of whom 
it would be most rash to assume such an apprenticeship.” The 
point often overlooked is that the use of allegorical exegesis 
or of hagada is not sufficient evidence to prove technical rab- 
binic training. We do not know as much as we should like 
about Jewish education, but some of the points are tolerably 
clear. Josephus* and Philo” are explicit in their statement 
that Jewish children began to learn the law in their tender 
years. Aside from the home, the synagogue served as the seat 
of instruction.** Not only the content of the Scripture, but the 
method of interpreting it could hardly fail to be acquired by 
a regular attendant at the services. In addition to the recita- 
tion of the Shema, of prayer, the reading of the Law and the 
Prophets, and the blessing of the priest” was the edifying dis- 
course, which used the pericopes read at least as a point of 
departure. According to Philo, this latter figured as the chief 
part of the whole service.”” It was in these popular expositions 
of Scripture that the homiletic interpretation of the narrative 
sections of Scripture, the legends and fables, the anecdotes 
and folk-lore, which go by the name of hagada (“teaching”) 
flourished. Bousset has rightly said: 

When in later Judaism the halacha, which was the further develop- 
ment of the law, and the haggada, which was the expansion of scripture 


particularly its historical sections, emerged as the essential field of rab- 


3 A recent Jewish writer in his denial that Jewish legislation was esoteric and 
hidden from the non-Jew cites not only Paul but Origen, Ephraem of Edessa, Justin 


Martyr, Jerome, and even Tertullian as having received instruction from Jewish 
teachers and revealing it in their use of hagada (Bloch, Jsrael und die Volker, pp. 
1-9). 

* Ant. iv.8.12; Con. Ap. i. 12; ii. 18-25. * Leg. ad Caium 16. 

* Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums (Berlin, 1906), p. 190. 

* Cf. Megilla iv.3, cited by Schiirer, History of the Jewish People, Div. II, 
Part II, p. 76. 

“De Spec. Leg. ii (De Septen.).6 (p. 282 M); Quod omnis probus liber sit, 
12 (p. 458M). 
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binic activity, the halacha grew out of the more academic discussions of 
the school room while the haggada on the other hand sprang from the 
discourses delivered at the services for worship in the synagogue.*" 


This point, which is all-important for our purpose, seems 
to have been consistently disregarded by students of Paul. 
These traces of rabbinic exegesis and of edifying bits of hag- 
ada prove nothing, They may perfectly well have been ac- 
quired through attendance in the synagogue service and the 
resulting familiarity with this type of thought. There is not 
the slightest trace, so far as I can see, of any technical halakic 


training, which we are fully justified in assuming would be 


central in the instruction that a teacher like Gamaliel might 
be expected to have given. Here again the argument from si- 


lence can be abused. It may be asserted that legal discussion, © 


the finespun distinctions; and quotations of scholars of ald* 
are not to be expected in Paul’s letters to his churches. Not 


only would these subjects be out of place, but his break with 
that past would naturally make them obnoxious to him. This 
argument, like many others, looks more impressive on paper 
than it really is. It is probably sound so far as conscious copy- 
ing of the methods of the school is concerned, but it must not 
be forgotten that the more subtle influences, the cast of mind, 
are not easily lost. The average man who has studied for a 
period of yeats in a professional school, be it of law, medicine, 
or theology, can hardly fail to show real though occasional 
traces of it if he writes, even though he may be engaged in a 
very different type of work. Of these subtle but unmistakable 
traces I cannot see a vestige in Paul. Professor Lake feels the 
force of this argument: 


In the second place, it does not follow that pupils always follow the 
doctrine of their teachers. Saul of Tarsus may have been a pupil of 
Gamaliel, and been profoundly affected by him, and yet have afterwards 
succumbed to other influences. We do not always follow all the opinions 

“ Op. cit., p. 201. 


“Cf. Schiirer, op. cit., Div. II, Part I, pp. 323-26 and 330-38 for excellent sum- 
maries of the type of instruction and matter studied. 
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of our teachers, and it would be scarcely suggested that our books are 


not authentic because they do not agree with the teaching which we re- 


ceived at our Universities or Theological Colleges. 
This whimsical statement is true, yet it does not quite meet 
the problem. Agreements with the conclusions reached in the 


classroom are not always to be demanded, but surely it is not 


too much to expect at least an occasional hint of contact, to 


say nothing of traces of genera) training. If Paul sat at Gama- 
liel’s feet even for a short period of time, either he was an un- 
usually unresponsive pupil or else the type of instruction re- 


ceived was more like that of the modern so-called ‘‘Bible 
school,” with curriculum restrained to fanciful and flighty 


exegesis, than that of a standard theological seminary. 


Tn the preceding paragraphs we have been concerned pri- 4 
marily with the question whether the claim of rabbinic train- 
ing which the author of Acts makes for Paul is substantiated 
in the latter’s writings. Another question closely akin to this 
is now pertinent, Are we justified in regarding Jerusalem as 
the scene of Paul’s pre-Christian experiences? 

Owing to the view that Acts and Paul are in essential har- 
mony, we have been wont to read into certain almost non- 
committal phrases of Paul the material of Acts. This we saw 
has been the case in such phrases as “a Hebrew of Hebrews” 
or “as touching the law, a Pharisee.” This is equally true in 
regard to his activity as a persecutor. To this he refers three 
times in his extant letters: 


For ye have heard . . . . how that beyond measure I persecuted 
the church of God, and made havoc of it | Gal. 1:13; cf. 1:23}. 


For [ am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of God [I Cor. 15:9]. 


As touching zeal, persecuting the church [ Phil. 3:6].44 


 Rarlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 424. 
“Those who accept the Pastoral Epistles as Pauline would add “Though I was 


before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious; howbeit I obtained mercy, be- 
cause I did it ignorantly in unbelief” (I Tim. 1:13). In this connection it may per- 
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These passages are usually interpreted in the light of the 
Jerusalem persecution as told by Acts, but aside from Acts 
there is not the slightest reason for so understanding them. 
Jerusalem was by no means the only place a “persecution” of 
Christians could be carried on. In fact, if any hint of the lo- 
cality of Paul’s pre-Christian activity is given in Galatians, it 
would seem to be Damascus.*® According to Acts as well as 
Galatians, there was a group of Christians in this city by the 
time in question, although what their origin was is not told. 
In brief, in Paul’s own letters there is no trace of any connec- 
tion with Jerusalem prior to his conversion, and this is the 
more surprising since if the accounts in Acts are essentially 
correct such references would seem to have been most natural. 

The differences between the account of Paul’s conversion 
as told in Galatians and referred to elsewhere in his writings 
and those given in Acts have long been recognized and need 
not be discussed in detail here. The variations and real con- 
tradictions in the three stories of Acts 9:3 ff., 22:6ff., and 
26:12 ff., and the fact that the vision of the Lord which Paul 
mentions as the essential element in the experience (I Cor. 
9:1; 15:8) is not only omitted but actualiy excluded by the 
accounts in Acts would seem to prove decisively that the au- 
thor of the latter book had no definite knowledge of the event 
described, but re-wrote it to fit in with his plan. 

Jerusalem is the center from which the Christian mission 
spread through Judea and Samaria and beyond the limits of 
Palestine to Rome. The careful analyses of the book that re- 
cent scholars have made show that the author drew from vari- 
ous sources, but also that he was more than an editor. Unless 
we agree with Torrey that in the early chapters he was little 





haps not be out of place to remark that the argument that Gilbert (The Student’s 
Life of Paul, p. 17) adduces in favor of rabbinisms in Paul, viz., his ability to name 
the magicians who withstood Moses (II Tim. 3:8), cuts in exactly the opposite 
direction if the words are not Pauline but from a Pauline admirer who will hardly 
be regarded as a rabbinic student. 


“ See supra, p. 366. 
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more than a tolerably accurate translator of a complete Ara- 
maic document, we can hardly escape the conclusion that he 
chose and re-worked carefully his materia) to fit it into his 
plan. 

Though the mission started from Jerusalem, the channel 
through which it reached the uttermost parts of the earth was 
Paul. This the author expands in the second half of the ac- 
count. In order to join these two strains and to make the lat- 
ter the outgrowth of the former, he brings Paul into connec- 
tion with what he feels was the start of the Gentile mission, 
viz., the martyrdom of Stephen.” 

The sudden appearance of Paul in the story of the death 
of Stephen and the inconsequential part he plays in it arouse 
the suspicion that the author has worked over a story which 
originally had no mention of Paul in order to connect him with 
the event and to.account for the tradition of his activitity as 
a persecutor. The violence of this suggestion is reduced by 
the fact that the account of what was apparently an illegal 
act of mob violence has been revamped to become a quasi- 
legal trial and execution.” 

Thus having definitely connected Paul with Jerusalem 
and the persecutions there, he attempts to reconcile this pic- 
ture with the historical fact that Damascus and not Jerusalem 
was the place where the change in attitude took place. The 
young Saul,** after laying waste the church in Jerusalem, turns 
for further worlds to conquer, and armed with letters from 
the high priest sets out for Damascus. The precise value of 
these letters, which in any case would hardly have come from 

“That Stephen’s death was the start of the activity in the judgment of the 
author of Acts is amply proved by his express statement in 8:4 and 11:19. 


“The usual explanation of the unratified death sentence is that it occurred be- 
tween the recall of Pilate and appearance of Marcellus. Is not the mention of the 
witnesses laying their garments aside a confusion with the procedure of stoning, in 
which the garments of the victim were removed? Cf. Sanhedrin 6:4 quoted by 
Preuschen, A postelgeschichte, in loc.; J. Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae (Eng. trans.), 
IV, 91. 


$ Cf. veavlas (Acts 7:58) with rpeoBirns (Philm. 9). 
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the high priest but from the Sanhedrin, is obscure. They could 
have been little more than letters of introduction, since the 
actual authority of the Sanhedrin did not extend beyond the 


bounds of the Roman province of Judea. It is difficult to im- 
agine the Roman authorities in Damascus recognizing their 
validity or consenting to any very active persecution by the 
Jerusalem emissary.*” But with these details the author is 
not concerned, His effort is to provide a plausible explanation 
of Paul’s hostility and to reconcile it with the tradition of his 


Damascene activity. 
Nor is this somewhat arbitrary union of two different 
strains entirely without precedent in ‘‘Luke’s” writing. In the 


second chapter of the Third Gospel we have perhaps an in- 
structive parallel. Jesus was born in Bethlehem, With this tra- 
dition, which was also given by Matthew, he was familiar, and 


when he writes his account he accepts it. But whereas Matthew 


gives no intimation that Jesus’ parents had ever lived else- 
where and expressly says that after the return from Egypt 
they emigrated to Nazareth to escape the attention of Arche- 
laus, Luke is aware of the tradition that Nazareth and not 
Bethlehem was the original home of Joseph and Mary. Yet 
Jesus had been born in Bethlehem. To bridge this difficulty, 
or rather to connect two divergent accounts, he introduces the 
census of Quirinius, which did not take place until after the 
deposition of Archelaus,” to explain how it was that these folk 


“ The difficulty of these letters is recognized by W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the 
Church of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 53 {. (m. 20) and 59f. (n. 47). Owing 
to the absence of any coins bearing the imperial impress between the years 33-34 and 
62-63, he revives the view that during this period Aretas and his successors held 
sway over the city and that it would have been to his advantage to afford Paul, as 
the agent of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin, power over such Jewish citizens in Damascus 
as were not Roman, Otherwise he admits that the journey of Paul to Damascus 
would be incomprehensible (p. 59). 

For the suggestion that the journey is to be explained on the basis that Paul at 
that time was a Jewish “apostle,” see Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbeitung des 
Christentums, pp. 237-40 (esp. p. 239, n. 2) (Eng. trans., I, 408-14). 

*° Attempts to make this an earlier census and so save Luke’s historical face 
have signally failed. Ramsay’s attempt Was Christ Born in Bethlehem? is brilliant 


but not convincing. 
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had left their home in Nazareth at this critical moment, To 
this end he re-writes the story, introducing the detail of the 
birth in the manger,” which is of course not found in Mat- 
thew’s account, where the birth takes place in a house,” that 
is, apparently, the home of Joseph and Mary. 

It may be objected that it is poor criticism to introduce 
one debatable point to prove another, and that the reference 
to the birth stories is out of place. My only apology is that in 
both stories I think there can be seen the attempt of the writer 
to produce a continuous account.” 

It would be too much to expect all to agree with the sug- 
gestions made in this paper. From the nature of the case, 
proof akin to a mathematical demonstration is quite impossi- 
ble, and no attempt in that line has been made. To prove con- 
clusively that Paul did not spend his youth in Jerusalem would 
probably be impossible. To suggest, however, that the evi- 
dence of it is not so clear as we have sometimes assumed may 
not be entirely without value. 

In charting out a harbor, cross-currents and rips often in- 
dicate the presence of a hidden rock without revealing the 
exact nature of the obstacle or the best means of removing it. 
For that, later work is necessary. If after further soundings 
it is found that the reef cannot be removed, it is always possi- 
ble to place an obstruction buoy, so that the subsequent sailor 
may not steam upon it unawares. 


For a recent discussion of this word and the conclusion “cattle-stall” rather 
than the proverbial “manger,’ see Cadbury, “Lexical Notes on Luke—Acts, III,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, XLV (1926), 317 ff. 


5? Cf. eis ray oixiay (Matt. 2:11). 


53 Cf, xabétns (Luke 1:3). 
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Organized Christianity has always been interested in the 


social life of its members. From the days of its founding, the 
church has been a laboratory of progressive morality. Lead- 


ers like Ambrose and Chrysostom have left us clear-cut ideas 
on economic matters, and the church of the Middle Ages legis- 
lated regarding interest, marriage, feuds, and charity. From 
the rise of the Reformation, however, new currents were set 
in motion. The Lutheran movement sprang from a society 
that was little touched by commerce, and the economic teach- 
ing of Luther was largely that of the agrarian who feared, as 
well as misunderstood, city life. In his sermons and various 
tracts he dealt with many of the factors of our socia) life which 
the Catholic church had treated in its canon law, but he 
was tempted, like most agrarian reformers, to attribute too 
many of the socia) evils to the church he criticized and op- 
posed. Calvinism, on the other hand, sprang from municipali- 
ties and tended to become the religious spirit of the self- 
conscious bourgeoisie fighting for its life against not only 
ecclesiastical but imperial control. The English church carried 
forward the traditions both of the nation and of the church, 
and assumed a direct contro) of land and many socia) prac- 
tices. The nationalistic tendency which found expression in the 
Protestant movement over all Europe tended to benefit church 
and state, and more than one country developed a sort of so- 
cial philosophy in which the two were not only intimately re- 
lated, but were opposite sides of the same great social entity. 
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The rise of non-conformity, however, tended to separate the 
church from the state, and in the colonies of America this sep- 
aration became universal and, for the first time in any political 
entity, constitutional. 

The eighteenth century saw not only the rise of democracy 
among English-speaking peoples and, with modifications, in 
France, but it also saw the marked individualization of re- 
ligion. The church accepted the economic and social status 
quo, and devoted itself to the saving of individual souls. 
Where, as in the case of slavery, an attempt was made by 
Christians to effect social change, there followed a cleavage 
among the non-conformist churches like the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Baptists. Each of the two main divisions thus 
formed tended to maintain the social status quo; churches in 
the North, where there were no slaves, favored antislavery, 
and churches in the South, where slavery existed, championed 
it, And slavery was as much an economic as a political issue. 

After the Civil War, the period of revivalism which had 
begun with Finney developed under the leadership of Dwight 
L, Moody and laid emphasis almost exclusively upon individ- 
ual salvation. The doctrines stressed were chiefly those of the 
substitutionary atonement and the necessity of rebirth. The 
ethical connotation which the Christian life bore was hardly 
more than conventional morality. Little attempt was made in 
the name of religion to change the economic or social status 
quo, although decided emphasis was given to missionary ac- 
tivities in non-Christian lands. The indifference which organ- 
ized Christianity showed to the labor movement and capital- 
istic control was the reflection of the general state of mind. 
The study of political economy was largely dominated by 
Mill, and labor was treated more as a commodity than as a 
human activity. Christians were, of course, expected to obey 
the Ten Commandments, but the rapid development of the 


capital-wage system was not regarded as an object of con- 
cern on the part of the churches. While the Christian Social- 
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ists of England had affected the popular mind, especially 
through the work of Maurice and the novels of Charles Kings- 
ley, a study of the sermons and of the resolutions passed by 
religious bodies during the middle of the nineteenth century 


will show widespread indifference to social problems of the 
more fundamental sort. Religion was as sharply distinguished 


from the economic and social activities of its followers as was 


the church from the state. 


In the eighties, however, there began to arise an interest 


in the study of sociology. For a considerable period, within 
the church, this was limited to a small circle of clergymen, 
while individualism continued to dominate church ideals. 

Although this new interest was felt throughout Christen- 
dom, reference can be made here chiefly to its expression in 
the United States. 


Washington Gladden and Josiah Strong were the fore- 
runners of a new religious interest. The former, in a succes- 


sion of volumes (e.g., Workingmen and Their Employers, 


1846; Applied Christianity, 1887: Tools and the Man, 893), 


sounded a note which found immediate response from younger 
men in the ministry who came under the influence of the new 
social studies rapidly developing in the decade between 1880 
and 1890. Josiah Strong’s Our Country (1886) was, in a way, 
epoch-making. His approach would seem somewhat unscien- 


tific to our present-day thinkers, thanks to the widespread 
teaching of the social sciences, but the volume was widely read 


and was singularly provocative of social sympathy. Init, more 


distinctly and statistically than was the method of Washing- 


ton Gladden, he discussed the evils and the possibilities of con- 
temporary society. His later works (notably The New Era, 
1893, and The Next Great Awakening, 1902) were widely 


read, and served to deepen the interest, and, what is possibly 


even more significant, helped to popularize the conception of 
the Kingdom of God as a social ideal. He was not altogether 


a pioneer in this, for the remarkable work of Freemantle, The 


is 
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World as the Subject of Redemption, had given to religion a 
new horizon, and to religious activity new goals. Professor 
Richard T. Ely, then a rising economist, had in 1889 pub- 
lished his Social Aspects of Christianity, which probably was 
the first attempt in America to bring technical economic sci- 
ence to bear on the understanding of the Christian faith. Also, 
David Jayne Hill, in a series of lectures delivered at Newton 
Theological Institution and published under the title of Tre 
Social Influence of Christianity (1888), had opened many im- 
portant problems. In this same connection should be men- 
tioned E, Benjamin Andrews, who, as professor of political 
economy and later president of Brown University, stimulated 
in a remarkable degree an interest in the moral aspects of 
economic life, although, with the exception of Wealth and the 
Moral Law (1894), his volumes were not specifically directed 
to this end. A novel by Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward, 
popularized socialism and served to develop a new interest in 
the whole field of social life. This volume, however, did not 
undertake specifically to discuss the social aspects of religion. 

A new note was sounded by George D. Herron, professor 
in Grinnell College. Possessed of an exceptional power of ex- 
position and passionate enthusiasm for the sufferers from 
economic injustice, Professor Herron, through his The Larger 
Christ (1891) and The Christian Society (1894), was a social 
prophet among the younger clergy. Without qualification 
Christianity was publicly heralded as a message of discontent 
with economic evils, and the teachings of Jesus made a call to 
economic reconstruction. This new appreciation of the social 
significance of Christianity led to the organization of several 
bodies, the best known of which were probably the Brother- 
hood of the Kingdom (1892) and the Christian Social Union, 
a Christian Socialist organization in which W.D. P. Bliss was 
especially influential. 

The last years of the nineteenth century and the early 


years of the present century, however, saw a general expan- 
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sion in what has since become the social gospel. During 1895 


and 1896 the Journal of Sociology published a series of arti- 





cles on “Christian Sociology” by Mathews, which were subse- 
quently republished under the title of The Social Teaching of 


Jesus (1897). This pioneer work in the systematic presenta- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus in its application to the new range 


of social affairs was followed in 1900 by Francis G. Peabody’s 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question, which remains to this 
day one of the most comprehensive and sanest treatments of 


its field. The American Journal of Sociology, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Albion W. Small, published a number of 


articles in the same field, and the Bibliotheca Sacra became 
temporarily “a religious and sociological quarterly” in the fur- 
thering of the new interest. In 1892 Professor Charles R. 
Henderson, who, as pastor of the Woodward Avenue Baptist 
Church in Detroit, had become interested in labor disputes 
and had served as arbitrator in a serious strike, was called as 
professor of Ecclesiastica) Sociology in the Divinity Schoo) of 
the University of Chicago. He became one of the centers of 
interest in the more practically scientific study of social mat- 
ters, and in his classroom and in a large number of public rela- 
tions he brought the religious interest to bear upon industrial 
life, In the same year Graham Taylor was appointed profes- | 
sor of Christian Sociology in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1894 he established Chicago Commons, and entered 
upon a most influential career as a sane but Joyal friend of 
\abor. His influence was felt in wide circles, and, like Dr. Hen- 
derson, he served as a stimulus to a number of young men who 
became either Christian ministers or leaders in social service. 





About this time Harry F. Ward became pastor of a church in 
the Stockyards district, and later entered upon his distin- 
guished career as a champion of social Christianity, first in the ) 
Boston School of Theology and then in Union Theological 


Seminary. At the beginning of the present century a number 
of seminaries introduced courses known as Christian Sociol- 
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ogy or Social Service, and from that time no seminary of any 
progressive leaning whatever has been neglectful of this dis- 
cipline, 

The literature of the subject now grew rapidly. In 1902 
appeared O. Cone’s volume on The Rich and Poor in the New 
Lestament, and Washington Gladden’s Social Salvation, In 
1903 Heuver published a Doctor’s thesis, The Teaching of 
Jesus Concerning Wealth. In 1907 appeared The Church and 
the Changing Order, by Mathews, and Walter Rauschen- 
busch’s volume, Christianity and the Social Crisis. The two 
books were in a way supplementary to each other, but the lat- 
ter was more incisive in its criticism of the present economic 
order. Professor Rauschenbusch was an academic socialist 
and possessed of extraordinary sympathy with every person 
and institution suffering from social or economic injustice. 
He possessed a style of singular brilliancy, and his criticism of 


the economic practices of capitalistic organizations was scath- 
ing. His later works, Christianizing the Social Order (1912) 


and A Theology for the Social Gospel (1917), were restate- 
ments from somewhat different points of view of positions 


taken in his first book. In his Prayers for the Social Awaken- 
ing he rendered a service to religion which can hardly be over- 
estimated. Also in his classroom and in his many addresses, 
Professor Rauschenbusch became a potent influence among 
the clergy. In 1908 were published Earp’s Social Aspects of 
Religious Institutions and J. R. Campbell’s Christianity and 


the Social Order, and in 1910, Hall’s Social Solutions in the 
Light of Christian Ethics, as well as Ward’s Social Ministry. 

Somewhat later, the Y.M.C.A., the Missionary Education 
Movement, and various religious publications issued small 
books for class study by Professors Jenks, of Cornell, Rausch- 
enbusch, of Rochester, and Mathews, of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago. In 1912 appeared Socialism and 
the Ethics of Jesus, by Professor Vedder, of Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and Sociological Study of the Bible, by Wallis, 
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and in 1913, Religion in Social Action, by Graham Taylor. In 
1913 Professor Gerald Birney Smith, of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, published the Taylor Lectures 
at Yale Divinity School, Social Idealism and the Changing 
Theology, a thoroughgoing exposition of a subject treated 
less technically by Professor Rauschenbusch. And these are 
only a few titles of volumes appearing 1900-1917. 

So widespread had the interest in social Christianity be- 
come in the years immediately preceding the war that there 
were few religious bodies that had not established social- 
service commissions. The first of those was probably that of 
the Protestant Episcopal church. The publication houses of 
these various bodies also began a publication of pamphlets 
and books, chief among which were those published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society and the Methodist 
Book Concern (Soares, The Social Institutions and Ideals of 
the Bible). The new interest may be seen in a succession of 
resolutions published by the central bodies of the various de- 
nominations. A study of these resolutions will show how gen- 
eral the recognition of the social significance of Christianity 
had become. Perhaps the most outspoken of these resolutions 
were those passed by the Canadian Methodists, but other sig- 
nificant utterances came from Roman Catholic bishops. But 
probably the most influential of all these resolutions was the 
“Social Creed of the Churches,” drawn up originally by Frank 
Mason North and others in 1908, adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America in 1908, and revised 
in 1912 and in subsequent meetings. They stand today as the 
formulation of the position of Protestant churches toward 
various social questions. 

For the few years after 1915, the books dealing with so- 
ciety from a Christian point of view were practically all re- 
workings of the positions taken in the books published be- 
tween 1897 and 1907. There seems also to be a distinct 


reaction against identifying Christianity with socialism. But 
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the extent of this literature indicates an interest permanently 
embodied in the Christian movement. 

Since the war, if we except Dickey, The Constructive Rev- 
olution of Jesus; The Church and the Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion (by the Committee on the War and the Religious Out- 
look); Ellwood, Christianity and Social Sctence ; Stead, The 
Story of Social Christianity; and Tawney, Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, the more creative writers in this field have 
dealt less with general principles which had been so fully and 
effectively set forth in preceding years, and, as in sociology 
itself, have been more concerned with the discussion of con- 
crete problems. The pulpit became deeply interested in re- 
forms of all sorts. For a few years the Presbyterians did 
pioneer work with organized labor under the direction of 
Charles Stelzle and with rural conditions under Warren H. 
Wilson. The Social Commissions, both of denominations and 
of the Federal Council, busied themselves with distinct issues. 
A committee appointed by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment published an exhaustive study of the steel strike, which 
was to have an influence upon the entire industry. The Y.W. 
C.A. openly and without qualification put itself on record as 
favoring economic reforms and a more Christian treatment of 
labor. In co-operation with the Congregational Commission 
of Social Service, the Commission on Social Service of the 
Federal Council made a report upon various strikes. This 
Commission has of late developed a very important type of 
research, which publishes the results of its investigations, as 
well as those of other bodies, of various issues with which the 
church should be concerned. So effective had this body be- 
come as to arouse decided opposition in bodies like the Pitts- 
burgh Manufacturers’ Association and similar organizations 


of capital. The influence of the new spirit, however, has been 


steady, and a comparison of the economic world at present 
with that of twenty-five years ago will show a decided move- 
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ment toward ideals set forth in the various resolutions of the 
churches and other religious bodies. 

Since the war, also, there has been agitation on the part of 
the churches, and, more particularly, of certain groups of men 
of earnest Christian zeal, in favor of world peace. The num- 
ber of organizations devoted to the spread of this is consider- 
able. Some of them, like the Society of Friends, and the Fel- 
lowship for Reconciliation, are strongly pacifist in nature, and 
others, like the Church Peace Union, the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, and ‘‘The In- 
quiry” are more inclined to regard the establishment of peace 
as dependent upon education and the establishment of vari- 
ous legislative and other means of practical action. 

Closely allied with this tendency is the new attempt to 
apply Christianity to interracial tensions. A noteworthy book 
in this field is Oldham’s Christianity and the Race Problem. 

The cause of prohibition has not been represented so 
much in literature as in practical policy and church action. 
The passage of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was due to the influence of many 
organizations like the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the Anti-Saloon League, the membership of which is 
largely drawn from evangelical churches. 

The Universal Conference on Christian Life and Work at 
Stockholm in 1925 was noteworthy in that for the first time in 
history the representatives of all Christian bodies, with the 
exception of the Roman Catholic church, which declined the 
invitation, for ten days discussed fully and intelligently, albeit 
cautiously, the bearing of Christianity upon various social 
matters, including labor, war, and prohibition. These discus- 
sions were based upon reports brought in by commissions 
from various countries. In this conference the influence of the 
English movement, “Copec,” was distinctly felt. 

The extent to which these social conceptions have affected 
youth can be clearly seen during the last ten years in various 
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meetings of students, both national and denominational. In 
these conferences discussions have largely replaced so-called 
“inspirational” addresses, and the chief topics under consid- 
eration are those which are the outcome of the last generation 
of discussion and education. Particularly acute at the present 
time is the interest in interracial and international affairs. 
Church groups are now, as never before, considering the 
Christian attitude toward the relations of nations and the 
relations of races and civilizations. 

Any discussion, however, of this new interest in social af- 
fairs in the churches would be incomplete without mention of 
opposing movements in the same field. Popular Pre-mille- 
narianism, which reached its peak during and just after the 
war, is distinctly opposed to the attempt to transform what is 
regarded as a lost world, and bids men wait for the coming of 
the Lord before any attempts at social reconstruction are 
made. This type of religious interest, which always reasserts 
itself in moments of social crisis in attempts to restate the 
eschatological position of primitive Christianity, is wide- 
spread and thoroughly aggressive. Somewhat similar to this, 
though very different in quality and in leadership, is the 
“crisis theology” of Germany, where the effort is made to de- 
velop a somewhat mystical reliance upon and conformity with 
the will of God as over against the Christian transformation 
of society and civilization. 

If the dominant interest of the Christian movement is to 
be measured by its literature, it is clear that the Protestant 
churches of America, of Great Britain, and, to some extent, of 
France accept the social bearing of Christianity as beyond 
dispute. The scanty literature of the pioneering stage has 
now swollen to a vast stream of books, pamphlets, and lesson 
helps. When one compares this situation with that of the 
decade following 1895, one is convinced that the old individ- 
ualism of evangelicalism is being supplemented by the social 
evangelicalism. While the gospel remains a message to indi- 
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x 


viduals, its more general implications in social life are now 
taken widely as a matter of course. The next few years bid 
fair to see the extension of the accepted principles of the 
teachings of Jesus to the entire range of concrete social issues. 
For, thanks to the universality of social studies, as well the 
historical interpretation of the New Testament and the Chris- 
tian movement, men have come to see that any religion that is 
indifferent to the social relations in which individuals are in- 
volved is incapable of dealing effectively with the individuals 


themselves. 























THE PIONEER PERIOD OF BAPTIST HISTORY 
IN MISSOURI (1796-1834): 
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Liberty, Missouri 





At the beginning of this period, i.e., from 1796 to 1800, the 
territory called the “Province of Louisiana,” bordering on the 
western bank of the Mississippi River, was politically under 
the control of the Spanish crown and ecclesiastically subject 
to the papal see. In 1800 this territory was retransferred to 
France, its previous possessor; but while the political control 
was changed, the ecclesiastical domination remained the same 
until 1803, when, through the foresight of President Jefferson, 
the anxious fearfulness of Bonaparte, and the expenditure of 
the small sum, as nations reckon money, of fifteen million dol- 
lars, it became a part of the domain of the United States and 
received the name “District of Louisiana,” later changed to 
“Territory of Louisiana” and finally to the “Territory of Mis- 
souri.” This region contained within its limits the territories 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and Oregon, with por- 
tions of Kansas, Minnesota, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Indian Territory—an extensive do- 
main, as will be seen. However, in this paper we are particu- 
larly interested in Missouri only, which has been called “Up- 
per Louisiana.” Of this section our article embraces for con- 
sideration only four of the five districts, reaching casually into 
the fifth, into which the Territory of Missouri had been 
divided: New Madrid, including the territory between the 
southern boundary of the state and Tywappity Bottom; Cape 


* A paper read at the Literary Meeting of the American Society of Church His- 
tory, held at the University of Chicago, March 25-26, 1927. The author, who re- 
cently celebrated his ninetieth birthday, is president emeritus of the Missouri Bap- 
tist Historical Society. 
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Girardeau from Tywappity north to North Apple Creek; Ste 
Genevieve, from Apple Creek to Meramec River; St. Louis, 
from Meramec River to Missouri River. 

Now that our territory is laid out before us, it were well 
to give a slight account of its physical conditions. At the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase the condition of the southern part 
of the Territory was that of a wild, almost uninhabited re- 
gion; immense tracts of dense forest land, with rich under- 
growth so thickly set as to make passageway even on foot al- 
most impossible; swiftly flowing streams in most places too 
deep for fording. Then, besides the menace of this physical 
exuberance, the tents of Indians and the lairs of wild beasts 
were found on every hand; all combining to offer obstacles 
that only the most sturdy adventurers would dare to chal- 
lenge. Still, under the intensified influence of the pioneer slo- 
gan, “Westward, Ho!” during the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century many emigrants from Kentucky, Virginia, and 
southern Illinois, lured by the evident richness of the soil, 
came bringing their families to hew out a home. A goodly part 
of these emigrants came from Baptist churches in their native 
states, bringing the fixed determination to continue to serve 
their Lord in accordance with the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. These soon united with those Baptists mentioned 
above as having in previous years settled in Cape Girardeau 
County. 

There is acertain justifiable sentiment that clusters around 
hazardous beginnings, which, though dimly, bid fair to assure 
eventual success; but when the fortunate result of the earlier 
hazard is achieved, to our sentiment is added a feeling of ad- 
miring awe in view of the success wrested from apparent im- 
possibility; and so, we approach the simple record, “In 1796 
and ’97 a few Baptists settled in Cape Girardeau near the 
present site of Jackson,” with the feeling that we are standing 
on sacred ground. 

Notwithstanding the physical conditions mentioned above, 
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and all unaided by government, whose helpful limit was found 
in allowing the struggling frontiersmen to work out their own 
salvation, a sublime spirit of hope seemed to inspire male and 
female to struggle on, leaving the achievement of their efforts 
to a power higher than themselves. Success came finally to 
these undaunted souls; and around the three strategic centers, 
New Madrid, Ste Genevieve, and St. Louis, in due time settle- 
ments were made that are today centers of strength and pros- 
perity, both physical and spiritual. 

In these days when trusts, combines, and other radical 
manifestations of an impure commercialism are rife, it seems 
strange that two influences so far at variance as the religious 
and the commercial should be the two agents of divine choice 
to carry forward civilization from the temporary frontier— 
the trader and the missionary on different aims intent; the 
one, to minister to.the temporal necessities of the colonists 
and gain his own physical rewards; the other, to ameliorate 
their spiritual condition, and wait, if need be, for his reward 
till his Master shall say, ‘““Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant.” 

The settlements made during the pioneer time were of the 
crudest character, such as would be expected under the primi- 
tive social conditions of frontier life. Their log-cabin homes 
were often placed in the depths of trackless forests and were 
so scattered as hardly to admit of the term “neighborhood.” 
Of church buildings, even of log construction, they had none. 
To these people dwelling “in the regions beyond,” the earli- 
est of our pioneer preachers came as self-appointed mission- 
aries, bringing the Word of God, and found greedy appetities 
for the Truth. The casual visits of these messengers soon 
attracted the attention of the powers existent; and rigid pro- 
hibitive measures, more or less skilful in the keeping of the 
faithfulness of the officers in control, made these casual meet- 
ings actions of danger. But upon the completion of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, in 1803, these difficulties from church and 
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governmental interferences were removed, and church organi- 
zations began to appear. 

A few Baptists, 8 or 10, dwelling in Tywappity Bottom 
about 10 miles south from Cape Girardeau, in 1805 organized 
the first church, other than Roman Catholic, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and called it the ““Tywappity Baptist Church.” 
No records were kept of this church; and, the faith of the 
organizers being feeble, it weakened gradually and in a few 
years became extinct. A futile effort was made in 1809 to re- 
new its existence, but that was only temporary, and in a few 
years Tywappity became one of the names to juggle with in 
history. 

On July 19, 1806, near the present site of Jackson, the 
county seat of Cape Girardeau county, a few Baptists under 
the direction of Elder David Green united in organizing the 
second Baptist church west of the Mississippi. The constitu- 
ent members of this church numbered 15, 8 men and 7 women. 
They called this organization the “Bethel Baptist Church.” 
The members at once built a simple log house and commenced 
keeping “house for the Lord.” The church grew in numbers 
and strength and became the mother church for southeast 
Missouri and northeast Arkansas. The third building enter- 
prise of Missouri Baptists was the erection of a log structure 
in 1807 at FeeFee, a remote suburb of St. Louis. As the organ- 
ized Bethel Church did, in the process of years, pass out of 
existence, the FeeFee Church and its crude building stand 
ready to assert the claim of being the oldest Baptist church in 
Missouri. 

From Bethel Church sprang the first churches that united 
in forming the first Baptist association in the new territory. 
These churches were: Bethel, organized in 1806; Tywappity, 
now resuscitated in 1809; Providence, near the present site 
of Fredericktown; Barren, in Perry County; Belleview; St. 
Francois; and Dry Creek. The aggregate membership of these 
7 churches was 230, and 5 preachers, and Elders Donahue, 
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Cockerham, Farrar, Street, Edwards. The counties as they 
now stand are: Cape Girardeau, Perry, Washington, St. Fran- 
cois, and Madison. The association was fully organized, hav- 
ing taken for its constitution the Red River Constitution of 
the Virginia Baptists. Bethel association, as soon as its organ- 
ization was completed, opened communication with Little 
River Association in Virginia. 

It has been noted above that Bethel Church had passed 
out of existence. We may ask why that was. That great foe 
to the purity of the Baptist doctrine, the Antimission heresy, 
captured about one-third of her membership; many others of 
the more dependable, in the process of years, had either died 
or moved away, leaving only about one-third of the original 
church to continue her activity, and they, feeling financially 
incompetent, decided to join some others, faithful to the Bap- 
tist belief, and organize a church, and thus lost the rightful 
prestige of primacy. This church was located at Jackson; 
and if they had possessed the historical foresight to name it 
“Bethel” in honor of the original church, it would have re- 
tained the honor of being the first non-Catholic church west 
of the Mississippi. Notwithstanding, the facts as recorded al- 
lowed the FeeFee Baptist Church, organized near Pattons- 
ville in St. Louis County in 1807, to claim the primacy, but it 
is not the purpose of this paper to urge the claims of these 
three churches—Tywappity, Bethel, and FeeFee—to the pri- 
macy. These churches (now dead or living) formed the nuclei 
from which sprang the subsequent Baptist history of Mis- 
souri. 

There was a certain custom in those days that was con- 
ducive of church growth. Each church, when it became suffi- 
ciently strong to do so, would do a little home-mission work by 
aiding small groups of believers, not large enough to assume 
the responsibility of organizing themselves into churches, to 
associate themselves for spiritual converse and worship, as it 
were, under the guiding and protecting care of the established 
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church. These groups were called “arms of the church” and 
looked to the church for counsel. Sometimes, as able, the guid- 
ing church would send ministerial aid to enliven the spirits of 
the “arms.” These arms frequently as they grew into larger 
membership would, under the guidance of their mentor, form 
themselves into regular churches; and it frequently happened 
that they, in their genuinely organized condition, became 
self-supporting churches and in their own power used their 
strength to help others. 

The Bethel Church, during its active life, became the 
means of organizing nine arms. Most of these passed out of 
existence by change of membership into some established 


church. Two of them, however, exist to the present day: the 


Providence Arm, now the Baptist Church of Fredericktown, 
Missouri, and the Jackson Arm now the Baptist Church of 


Jackson, Missouri. In addition to her influence in these arms, 
Bethel assisted weaker churches in the adjoining counties and 
even ventured across the river to aid in southwestern Illinois, 
thus practicing the blessed principle of home missions before 


boards of missions had been formed. This church in 1814, 
eight years after its organization, had a membership of 173 


believers. Before her drifting away, after nearly forty years 


of activity, on the Antimission tide that was stirring the Bap- 
tist churches of Kentucky and southernmost Missouri, she left 


a blessed memory of her once-while efficiency. 

Until 1814 she had associated herself with the Red River 
Baptist Association of Kentucky, sending messengers thither 
to partake in the investigation of church affairs. October 8, 
1814,a committee from a few of the Baptist churches in Mis- 
souri met to consider the feasibility of forming themselves in- 


to a Missouri association. This committee, having thoroughly 
discussed the matter, adjourned after having appointed an- 
other committee to investigate the subject more thoroughly 
for the following year. Then, as a result of the first and in- 
formal meeting, a more formal convention was called, and a 
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committee was appointed, called “Conventioners,” to meet at 
Bethel Church, March, 1816. Various meetings were held, for 
the subject was considered of vital importance. In the last 
meeting were the following churches, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 230: Bethel, Tywappity, Providence, Barren, 
Belleview, St. Francois, and Dry Creek. The association, in 
honor of the mother church, now numbering 132, was named 
“Bethel Association,” and the first association of Baptist 
churches in Missouri was formed to take its place in the arena 
to do service for the cause west of the river. The territory em- 
braced by this association extended from the northern part of 
the territory now called ‘‘Arkansas,” to include Ste Genevieve. 
The second association to be formed was called the “ Missouri 
Association” (name later changed to “St. Louis Association’) , 
with churches extending from Franklin County to St. Charles, 
and westward to Cuivre Creek. The 6 churches interested in 
the formation of this association represented 142 members. 

The third association to be organized takes us farther 
afield, so far as to embrace Cooper and Howard counties. Five 
churches, through their messengers, united in forming this 
association with an aggregate membership of 161, and gave it 
the name “Mt. Pleasant.” This association suffered more 
from the incursions of the Indians than either the first or sec- 
ond; but this trouble drove them into closer spiritual rela- 
tions. Later history shows that the internal troubles were 
more disastrous, as the association seemed to become a hotbed 
of Antimission doctrines and prejudices. Thus far, the greater 
part of the evils that seemed to confront those laboring and 
sacrificing to obtain an invincible stronghold for the church in 
the West were the same in all associations in varying degree, 
viz., the Antimission heresy and the non-centralization bug- 
bear. We shall economize space by treating the remaining as- 
sociations en bloc. 

These remaining associations are: Fishing River, Con- 


cord, Concord IT, Cape Girardeau (1824), Franklin (1832), 
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Cuivre (1822), Salt River (1823), Blue River (1832), Black 
River (1835)—nine churches aggregating an approximate 
membership of 2,500. 

This brings the outline of the associations down to the 
close of the pioneer period. We can note that while there were 
apparently insurmountable obstacles to overcome, those ap- 
pearing on the outside finally yielded to the faithful endeav- 
ors of the sturdy Christians; those originating in the mind or 
spirit generally came out victorious, to the temporary disaster 
of the cause. It has been said—and how true it is! that there 
are no such fools as pious fools. 

We have an instinctive interest in “firsts” of any descrip- 
tion—first inhabitants, first enterprises, first achievement; so 
it will be interesting to the students of Missouri Baptist his- 
tory to know that in its pioneer period in 1804, the first Sun- 
day school west of the Mississippi River, called the ““Murphy 
Sunday School,” was organized and conducted for many years 
by the widow of a Baptist minister from Kentucky. In the 
following year (1805) the first church not Roman Catholic in 
the vast territory included in the Louisiana Purchase was or- 
ganized in the Tywappity Bottom near the river in the New 
Madrid section, a few miles south of Cape Girardeau. Fur- 
ther, in 1806 was founded Bethel Baptist Church, near the 
locality of Jackson, Missouri, the first permanent church in 
the territory that lived to become the mother of churches. In 
1807 the first Baptist church now in existence was founded, 
the FeeFee Baptist Church, 20 miles from St. Louis, organ- 
ized in the St. Louis section of the Purchase. In 1816 the Bap- 
tist churches in the New Madrid section met with the Bethel 
Church and founded the first Baptist association in the terri- 
tory, and named it in honor of the parent church, “Bethel As- 
sociation.”’ This association, like the church whose name it 
bore, became in the lapse of a few years the mother of asso- 
ciations. 
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So much for Baptist “firsts” in the history of Missouri 
Baptists. 

It is not to be thought that the progress of the churches 
was always forward. The right to think for one’s self and to 
act accordingly is one of the unquestioned tenets of the de- 
nomination; and so it never endeavored to coerce its members 
in matters ecclesiastical; and this freedom, discredited by 
some from without, opened the way for deviations from what 
the majority consider orthodox. The result in the early years 
was that the heresy of Antimission belief made its way across 
the river, and the Bethel Church as well as many others found 
their general progress greatly hampered thereby. Later the 
Bethel Association and many others suffered from the same 
cause, fortunately a declining cause. 

Still later the churches were invaded by the fear of undue 
centralization of power. This fear increased to such an ex- 
tent that the denomination had to encounter much opposition 
when the time came for the Baptists in Missouri to think seri- 
ously of organizing a general association. But as this does not 
properly belong to the pioneer period, we shall pass it by. 

The progress from the beginning of the pioneer period, 
1796, of Baptist enterprise west of the river to the close of 
the period, 1836, will be better understood by a statistical re- 
view in decades as given below: 
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THE MODERN CONTROVERSY ABOUT 
DEUTERONOMY 





WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM 
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It is probably not widely known that a controversy is now 
raging in the field of Old Testament criticism concerning the 
origin and date of the Book of Deuteronomy. To the unini- 
tiated, especially, the subject about which such sharp differ- 
ences of opinion have developed may appear to be of purely 
academic interest, or, as Principal Jacks might say, ‘‘another 
battle between the mice and the frogs” about the issue of 
which practical people need have little or no concern. 

There are, however, points at which this dispute may af- 
fect materially certain modern religious groups. The funda- 
mentalist, for example, may be inclined to derive from the 
spectacle of two groups of critics reaching conclusions not only 
at variance with the hitherto accepted critical view of Deu- 
teronomy, but even more so with each other, further confirma- 
tion for his horror and distrust of biblical criticism in general. 

Nor may the average critical Bible student himself re- 
main unmoved by these attacks, because, should either of 
them prevail, there must of necessity follow a very compre- 
hensive revision of the accepted grand hypothesis concerning 
the history of Old Testament literature and the evolution of 
the religion of the Hebrews. For several generations, now, the 
vast majority of those who approach the study of Scripture 
from the critical viewpoint have been content to confine their 
investigations into Deuteronomy within the main lines laid 
down in the beginning by DeWette and later fully developed 
by Wellhausen. The chief conceptions of that hypothesis are 
two in number: first, that the book found in the temple by the 
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high priest Hilkiah, in the year 621 B.C.," still exists and con- 
stitutes the nucleus of our present Deuteronomy; and second, 
that the reforms of Josiah as narrated in IT Kings, chapter 23, 
may be better explained as having been inspired and guided 
by this original Deuteronomy than in any other way. 

This long acquiescence of critical scholarship in the De- 
Wette-Wellhausen view has been induced by an appreciation 
of the values it yields. Since Deuteronomy is a book unique 
both in its literary qualities and in certain of its ideas, it has 
proved valuable to be able to locate it chronologically with 
the definiteness which the accepted hypothesis permits. For it 
becomes then a sort of Meridian of Greenwich, a fixed point 
in chronological and psychological relationship to which most 
other literature can be placed. The most conspicuous example 
of its usefulness in this regard is the part which it played, un- 
der the hands of Wellhausen, in the determination of the rela- 
tive chronological order of the major sources of the Penta- 
teuch. Early criticism regarded the so-called priestly source 
(P) as prior, in point of time, to the other sources. The exact 
reversal of this view which now holds the field was brought 
about, first, by the location of Deuteronomy as a product of 
the reign of Josiah, and, second, by a comparison of its insti- 
tutions with those of the other sources. The distinctiveness of 
Deuteronomy on this point, according to Wellhausen, lies in 
the fact that its conception of institutions is molded by the 
principle of the centralization of the cult in Jerusalem. When, 
therefore, it was discovered that the Yahwistic source (J) 
and the Elohistic source (E) were quite innocent of any such 
conception, while P assumed it as a matter of course, the con- 
clusion at once followed that the sources stand chronological- 
ly in the relative order J E D P.* 


* Cf. II Kings 22 :8 ff. 

? The revolution in the analysis and dating of the various sources may be traced 
through its successive stages in the works of the following: Eichhorn (1779), Ilgen 
(1798), DeWette (1806), Ewald (1843), Hupfeld (1853), Kuenen (1861), Graf 


(1865), Wellhausen (1876). 
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It may be said, therefore, that in some senses the identifi- 
cation of the original nucleus of Deuteronomy with Josiah’s 
“Jaw book”’ is the keystone of the arch of criticism. On it de- 
pends the accepted view of the evolution of Old Testament 
literature, institutions, and ideas. Consequently the fact that 
there are now those who would displace this keystone is of no 
light importance, even to people who are not concerned with 
the technical side of the problems involved. Hence the effort 
which follows to set forth the views of these modern opponents 
of the accepted position. It is, of course, not necessary to con- 


clude that should either of the hypotheses to be presented pre- 


vail, criticism itself would be discredited. For after all it is an 
attitude in which must inhere its own justification, regardless 
of the results it produces. Only one must not part lightly with 
any position which is, in the main, satisfactory; must make 
sure that the advantages to be gained are real, or at least that 
they rest upon judgments which are to be trusted. 

In the space available here it is, of course, impossible to set 
forth in detail the positions to be considered. All, therefore, 
that will be attempted is, first, a statement of general concep- 
tions, and second, an examination of arguments typical of 
those upon which these conceptions rest. 


I 


As has been recently pointed out by Professor K. Budde,* 
the two present-day attacks upon the DeWette-Wellhausen 
view of Deuteronomy converge upon one point which is fun- 
damental to it, namely, the principle of centralization. On 
this question the hitherto accepted idea is that centralization 
was a motivating principle in the work of the compilers of 
Deuteronomy. The indefinite article is here italicized, how- 
ever, to emphasize that Wellhausen never lost sight of the 
truth that Deuteronomy was always something more than a 


*K. Budde, “Das Deuteronomium und die Reform Konig Josias,” Zeitschrift 
fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (1926), 177-224. To this article, especially its 
criticism of Holscher, the writer owes much, 
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mere work of propaganda in support of a certain type of poli- 
ty. It was equally fundamental to his view that tie motivat- 
ing force par excellence of the original compilers was religious 
idealism. For Wellhausen and his followers have always in- 
sisted that Josiah’s reform was inspired by the prophetic wing 
of the Judean religious body, by whom centralization was ac- 
cepted, possibly not without protest, as offering the best pos- 
sible means of realizing their high spiritual and social ends. 
Likewise they have always recognized in Deuteronomy not a 
state law book which must have, in toto, been made law by 
Josiah, but rather an ideal program in which priest and proph- 
et together have sought to set down such a tentative consti- 
tution as seemed to them necessary for the embodiment of 
their ideals. 

The most thoroughgoing advocate of one group of those 
who oppose the foregoing view of Deuteronomy is Professor 
G. Holscher, of Marburg.* In this statement of general con- 
ceptions we shall consider him first, not because his work is of 
less importance, but because it is desirable to observe the in- 


fluence he has exerted upon a second group, to be considered 


later. 
The most outstanding difference between Holscher’s posi- 


tion and that which he assails is at first hard to detect, since 


he never refers to it at all, save by a word or two, with which 
he feels able to dismiss a big question, namely, the origin of 


Deuteronomy. He finds that it is in no sense a prophetic work, 


*The line of criticism adopted by Holscher, goes back to Reuss’s L’Histoire 
sainte et la lot. More recently Rev. R. H. Kennett, of England, and Professor G. R. 
Berry, of Colgate University, have written along the same lines, although one fails 
to find in H6élscher, whose work postdates theirs, any indication of dependence upon 
them. The most important contributions of these three scholars are: Kennett, “The 
Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood,” Journal of Theological Studies, 1905, pp. 161 ff.; 
“The Date of Deuteronomy,” ibid., 1006, pp. 481 ff.; Deuteronomy and the Deca- 
logue (Cambridge: University Press, 1920); Berry, “The Code Found in the 
Temple,” Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXIX (1021), 44 ff.; Holscher, Eucharis- 
terion (Festschrift fiir Gunke, 1922); Geschichte der israelitischen und jiidischen 
Religion (1922); “Komposition und Ursprung des Deuteronomiums,” Zeitschrift fiir 
die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1922, pp. 161 ff. 
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but altogether a (post-exilic) ecclesiastical or priestly produc- 
tion. Budde has noticed this in the following words: “How 
little it is thought necessary to reckon with the view of Well- 
hausen, Marti, and my own poor insignificance is proved best 
by the treatment of Holscher, who, on page 165, dismisses the 
authorship with the two words: ‘not prophetic.’”’ The impor- 
tance of the assumption here noted is obvious. It amounts to 
the arbitrary choice of a new milieu for the book. It means 
that the date for which the argument is made is chosen before 
the argument itself is offered. Or, to put it otherwise, it means 
that another viewpoint, for which powerful justification may 
be offered, is dismissed without the advancement of a single 
reason. 

But although Holscher thus disposes of Wellhausen’s con- 
tention of prophetic influence in the compilation of the origi- 
nal Deuteronomy, he accepts without question the view that 
centralization everywhere obtrudes itself in the framing of the 
regulations. Only, under his hand, centralization becomes not 
a motivating principle, but tie motivating principle. For we 
find that in his view this book was produced by a group of 
post-exilic priests who occupied themselves with writing up 
their idea of how an ideal state should be organized and con- 
ducted. They were, like few priests one has ever met, very 
impractical men, dreamers who didn’t realize how utterly im- 
possible it would be to put their constitution into effect. Ap- 
parently, also, like few priests one has ever known, they were 
not in the least aggressive, for they never promulgated inde- 
pendently this production of theirs. Consequently, therefore, 
one would repeat, centralization was their sole motivation; 
that is to say, the only interest they had in life was their one 
temple at Jerusalem and the pleasure they derived from spec- 
ulating upon how society would be organized should that 
church ever gain a power which they were not in the least dis- 
posed to do anything practical to assist it to gain. 

It is permissible to remark here that one of the weakest 
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points in Holscher’s position is precisely that he wishes us to 
accept such a raison d’étre for Deuteronomy as has just been 
outlined. The difficulties raised, if one considers it, are very 
great. Why, for instance, should a post-exilic levitical priest- 
hood, already nolens volens living in a community which was 
highly centralized, need to lay such stress upon centraliza- 
tion? Or how does it come about that a book which made so 
much stir in the world as Josiah’s “law book” should be lost, 
while another book, which was no more than the depositary of 
the unpublished churchy dreams of a handful of ecclesiastics, 
has not only survived, but found a place in the most venerated 
group of canonical literature? One may be pardoned if one 
fails to find in Hélscher’s version of the motivation of Deuter- 
onomy anything so satisfying as that of which he would de- 
prive us, or if one wonders whether his easy acceptance of the 
centralization principle, which is manifestly not made at all 
on the merits of the case, must not be explained upon the 
ground that he has some other use for it. 

However that may be, it is beyond question that central- 
ization does become in his hands the chief weapon of attack 
upon the DeWette-Wellhausen position. Centralization is 
demanded in Deuteronomy; a centralization such as is there 


demanded would involve those who might try, in the times of 


Josiah, to make this book a state law, and to enforce it literal- 
ly as such, in an utterly impossible situation; therefore this 


book was not compiled in Josiah’s reign: so runs Holscher’s 
syllogism. Obviously, then, since he retains centralization, 


though the retention of it requires him to propose such a weak 


raison d’étre for the book as we have seen, and since he uses 
centralization so conspicuously for his attack upon the accept- 


ed view, one may, perhaps, be allowed the suspicion that his 
original objective was not so much the truth about Deuterono- 
my as the overthrow of the whole DeWette-Wellhausen sys- 
tem. Nor is this suspicion allayed by his dogged persistence 
in the assumption that under that system it is necessary to 
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test the practicality of the Deuteronomic regulations on the 
basis that the book was compiled to be enacted as it stands 
into a state law, and must have been so enacted. 

A second group of modern scholars, of whom we may 
select Professor Adam C. Welch,’ of New College, Edinburgh, 
as representative, adopt the extreme opposite attitude to Hol- 
scher’s on the question of the centralization motivation in 
Deuteronomy. They maintain, contra Wellhausen as well as 
Holscher, that centralization had no place at a) in the original 
Deuteronomy, and that, far from originating in the post-ex- 
ilic community, the book grew out of, to quote Welch, “that 
religious and national movement which rose in Benjamin and 
Ephraim, and which in its beginning is associated with the 
personality of Samuel” (p. 206). That is to say, this group 
would place Deuteronomy in comparatively early pre-exilic 
times. 

The extremity of this position, which, be it noted, is no 
whit better calculated to gain the favor of orthodoxy than 
any other, may well be due, one might infer, to an extreme re- 
action against the post-exilic dating of Holscher. That the 
latter’s influence has had much to do with determining Welch’s 
view appears from this, that he accepts as finally proved 
Holscher’s assertion of the utter impracticability of the Deu- 
teronomic regulations, if the book is to be understood as origi- 
nating from the midst of the Josianic reform. When, there- 
fore, he writes (p. 196) of Holscher’s dating, “It seems to be 
the conclusion to which we are driven, if we retain the view 
that by the sanctuary where Yahweh elects to locate his name 


*The preface to Professor Welch’s book is dated May, 1024, and he gives, so 
far as one has observed, no indication of dependence upon the work of any other 
scholar for the view which he advances. Two German scholars who have, at about 
the same time, taken a position in all essentials the same as his may here be men- 
tioned, viz., Oestreicher and Staerk, with whose work the writer is not directly ac- 
quainted. The contributions of the three scholars just mentioned are as follows: 
Welch, The Code of Deuteronomy (1924); Oestreicher, Das deuteronomische Grund- 
gesetz (1923); “Deut. 12:13 f. im Licht von Deut. 23:16 f.,” Zeitschrift fiir die Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, XLII (1925), 246-50; Staerk, Das Problem des Deu- 
teronomiums (1924). 
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Deuteronomy means the temple at Jerusalem,” it seems ob- 
vious that Holscher is the bogey which has driven him to seek 
cover by the expedient of denying centralization (except in 
12:1—7, where, indeed, it is so clear that he can find no es- 
cape), and by dating the book in an era earlier than that to 
which any other critical scholar, save doubtless Oestreicher, 
had ever thought of assigning it. How greatly he has been in- 


fluenced by Holscher may also be observed from the fact that 
he has, like him, quite failed to take into account that accord- 


ing to the DeWette-Wellhausen view, Deuteronomy is essen- 
tially a prophetic production. This is all the harder to trace to 


any other cause, since he himself professes to regard it as the 
deposit of a religious and national (i.e., prophetic) movement 
sponsored by Samuel. Budde has remarked (p. 216) that it is 


the most meritorious aspect of Oestreicher’s work that he has 
emphasized that in Deuteronomy it is not primarily a “ques- 
tion of cult unity, but of cult purity.” This remark is applica- 
ble also to Welch. So, likewise, is Budde’s further comment: 
“Only, I believe, one must go still farther: the question in 


Deuteronomy is most fundamentally not at all one of cult, but 
one of something entirely different, namely, religion.”” That 


goes a long way toward accounting for some of the so-called 


“impracticalities” of the book. Surely, then, since this group 
goes that far, it must be laid largely to Holscher’s door that 


they are willing to explain this entire book as the outgrowth 
of a movement which, though fathered by a prophet, spent 
itself very largely in purifying and regulating cult practice at 
approved Yahweh sanctuaries. 

We may, then, summarize the present situation with re- 
gard to the main problems of the date and purpose of the book 
of Deuteronomy as follows. Most scholars still cling to the 
DeWette-Wellhausen view, which derives the book from the 
times of Josiah and regards it as having been written to bring 
about the centralization of the cultus at Jerusalem, to the end 


that the moral and religious life of the nation might be puri- 
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fied and edified and its social solidarity thereby increased, 
with beneficial results to all. As opposed to this view we have, 
on the one hand, Hoélscher’s group, who admit centralization 
as the motivation by assuming that the regulations contained 
in the book could only have been framed by a group of imagi- 
native, post-exilic ecclesiastics, having no touch with the re- 
alities of life, and having no concern save to justify, on paper, 
regardless of actualities, and under the sanction of Moses, the 
exclusive right of their centralized cult to be regarded as the 
one and only church of the living God. And on the other hand 
we have Welch’s or Oestreicher’s group, which seeks, by the 
denial of centralization, to prove that Deuteronomy is the 
deposit of an earlier movement, which, though undeniably 
characterized, in its earlier stages at least, by a prophetic 
spirit, finally contented itself with an effort to do for some 
other selected shrine or shrines, preferably Benjamitic or 
Ephraimitic, the same sort of thing which Holscher makes 
his dreamy, impractical priests do, centuries later, for Jeru- 
salem. 
II 

It is not possible in an article such as this to give in any 
detail a summarization of the arguments of the contending 
parties. As has been shown above, the whole position of Hol- 
scher rests upon his ability to convince his fellow-critics that 
the original Deuteronomy is such a work that it cannot have 
been produced in pre-exilic days. Likewise, the entire position 
of Welch depends upon his power to demonstrate that the 
idea of the centralization of the cultus had no place whatever 
in the original Deuteronomy. It therefore becomes one’s next 
logical step to review some arguments typical of those where- 
by these writers support these propositions. 

For Welch, chapter 12, which contains the regulations 
which have always been believed to require centralization, is 
of first importance. He, with praiseworthy candor, admits 
that 12:1-7 can be understood in no other way. This, then, 
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becomes a later interpolation skilfully calculated to change 
the reader’s conception of the intention of the original writers, 
and so adapt the book, possibly, to the needs of Josiah and his 
reformers. 

With no inconsiderable dialectic skill, Welch avoids plung- 
ing at once into the thorny problems of chapter 12. Instead 
he invites the reader’s attention to the passage concerning 
first fruits, 26:1-11. Here one’s attention is suddenly riveted 
upon his translation of TH>8 TT N= Ww pants mshi 
Ow Wau) yD) in verse 2. He renders, “and thou shalt go unto the 
sanctuary where Yahweh thy God elects to locate his name.” 
The unusual thing here is the rendering of D1p"2, which means 
“place,” by the very different word, “sanctuary.” Such an un- 
precedented equation should, one might expect, be supported. 
But Welch is just as.capable as Holscher of dismissing big 
questions in little footnotes. “So I prefer to translate. The 
Oip%ais not any casual place; it is a holy place, made holy 
through Yahweh locating his name there. It is the Arabic 
makam” (p. 25, footnote). On the basis of this preference he 
concludes that the text here means that the first fruits may 
be offered at any sanctuary so long as it is one where Yahweh 
has elected to locate his name, that is to say, the writer’s con- 
cern is not for the unity but for the purity of the sanctuary. 

It is indeed a very pretty theory. But it is open to grave 
objections. The first difficulty is to account for the fact that, 
if D1p%2 is here to be translated as ‘‘sanctuary,” this is the first 
and only writer in the language who, wishing to say “sanctu- 
ary,” used that word. There is a perfectly good word, 7p", 
for sanctuary. Why, then, did he not use it? In the answer to 
this question the Arabic analogy proffered helps not at all. 

Next, one must consider the definite article used with 
Dips. If there were no definite article, Welch’s contention 
could be substantiated easily enough, for ‘and thou shalt go 
to a sanctuary where Yahweh thy God shall elect to locate his 
name” might mean, in Hebrew as in English, any sanctuary 
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so qualified. But the question is how to get the distributive 
sense required for Welch’s view out of this definitely defined 
noun. The article is either specific, or generic, or collective. 
For him it cannot be specific. Nor can it be generic, since the 
Dip’ is further defined, by the relative clause which follows, 
as a certain type of “sanctuary.” And if it is collective, it 
means a group of sanctuaries so characterized. In short, the 
distributive sense so urgently required is not expressed. One 
must conclude that if the writer did not mean one particular 
place and one only, then the language is unpardonably am- 
biguous in one who was dealing with so important a matter, 
and who had, especially if he was, as Welch thinks, an early 
writer, syntactical resources quite equal to making his mean- 
ing perfectly clear. 

Welch’s argument derives its plausibility for the unwary 
from the fact that it is indeed true that the writer has it in 
mind that these first fruits shall be offered at a sanctuary, 
and not merely at an unsanctified place. The qualifying rela- 
tive clause makes that perfectly clear despite the use of the 
non-technical word Dip’2, But the error into which he has 
here fallen may be better realized, perhaps, if we for a mo- 
ment attend to his own phrase, “‘any casual place,”’ which oc- 
curs in the footnote previously quoted. One has but to recall 
the story of Jacob’s dream to remember that the early litera- 
ture is characterized by the belief that Yahweh could precise- 
ly reveal himself at any “casual place,” which thereupon be- 
came not “casual,” but “holy.” Now if this passage means 
what Welch thinks it means, there is certainly present in the 
writer’s mind the idea that the deity’s presence is limited to 
certain places only, which are declared holy by some consti- 
tuted authority. For he everywhere argues that the purpose 
of the writer was to prevent the individual from believing that 
just any place might be holy. In other words, such a regula- 
tion as Welch thinks this to be has no raison d’étre except as 
an authoritative limitation of holy places, and so of the free- 
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dom of the deity to make unofficial revelations of himself at 
any place where he might please. So ill does this comport with 
what we know of the social psychology of the age in which he 
desires to place this book, and so well does it fit in, as inter- 
preted by Wellhausen, with the determined centralization ef- 
fort made by Josiah, that, of the two, one cannot but prefer 
the later, as offering the more likely milieu from which such a 
regulation as this might spring. 

The really significant things about 26:2 and about every 
other passage where this same formula is repeated is the care- 
ful avoidance of the technical term w7p7%, which would not 
need at all to be defined except by the use of the genitive, 
mim", and the substitution for that perfectly obvious expres- 
sion of the non-technical term Dip, followed by a circumloc- 
utory qualifying clause which with deliberation drags in the 
idea of choice. The perfectly obvious interpretation of the 
text is that Yahweh is to choose a place in which his own con- 
tinuous abiding will constitute the only true holy place or 
sanctuary. The very circumlocution employed suggests the 
writer’s desire to distinguish this “place” from any mere sanc- 
tuary, or even any mere Yahweh sanctuary. In other words, 
it indicates the writer’s purpose to guard the reader from read- 
ing into the passage the meaning Welch has read into it. 

If Welch’s interpretation of 26:2 is open to such objec- 


Load 6 feel 


tion, so likewise is his insistence (p. 48) that the words “N23 
7°23 in 12:14 do not mean, as they have always previously 
been translated, ‘in one of thy tribes,” but rather, “in any 
of thy tribes.” In striking agreement with Oestreicher and 
Staerk, Welch adduces parallel expressions in 4:42; 19:5, 11; 
23:17 (16) to prove this point. Budde’s entirely adequate dis- 
posal of the arguments of the two latter (pp. 184 ff.) is equally 
applicable to Welch and will suffice for all who have the techni- 
cal equipment and interest to go farther into the matter. Here 
it will suffice to say that there is no shred of ground in the text 
of Deuteronomy itself for the novel view that the centraliza- 
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tion motivation is traceable in the book nowhere save in 
I2:1I-7. 

If one is at all justified in such a conclusion, there is no 
real need to examine further the argument of Welch. It may 
not be amiss, however, to consider one or two more points, if 
only for the purpose of showing that he himself is not immune 
from that tendency to subjectivity which he soundly and clev- 
erly detects and denounces in Holscher. 

One could with relative ease demonstrate, for example, 
that throughout Welch’s treatment of the laws governing the 
cultus and its ministering priesthood his thinking is more or 
less influenced by a necessity which he has laid upon himself 
by his rejection of the motivating force of the centralization 
idea. When Welch, in very just reaction against Holscher, 
drops this, as the only loophole of escape from him, he finds 
himself compelled to put forward some other theory of moti- 
vation. He cannot find this, where DeWette and Wellhausen 
found it, in the moral idealism of essentially religious men 
who wished to control and so to transform society. The best 
he can do is to suggest as the motivation a scrupulous care for 
correct Yahweh ritual which, according to him, was the out- 
standing characteristic of an Ephraimitic movement once 


sponsored by Samuel. 
As an example of what has just been referred to, Welch’s 
treatment (pp. 61-70) of the regulation on “Passover and 


Unleavened Bread,” 16:1-8, may be cited. On page 66 he 


reaches the point where he asserts that this cannot have any- 
thing to do with the centralization movement of Josiah’s day 


because “‘the worshipers are ordered to cook the flesh and 


eat it in the evening, and with sunrise return to their own 
a For the permission to remain only during a 


night and the command to return at daybreak are precisely 


the characteristics of the Deuteronomic pesach which must 
have made it peculiarly difficult and even impossible to ob- 


serve when the cult was centralized at Jerusalem.” Conse- 
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quently he concludes, as we are by now sure he will, that this 
law was made at an early time when it would be possible to go 
to a legitimate Yahweh sanctuary, remain a night, and return 
home in the morning. The aim of the legislators in emphasiz- 
ing the haste with which the pesach was to be eaten was, as 
he thinks, purely ritualistic. It is this extreme interest of 
theirs in correct Yahweh ritual which has led to the combina- 
tion of pesach and matzoth in this one law. They are com- 
bined because they both are concerned with things which 
might decay. “The conclusion is natural,” writes Welch (p. 
69), “that, when the legislator gave order that pesach must 
begin at nightfall and end at sunrise, he was seeking to main- 
tain the correct observance of the Yahweh ritual.” And again, 
“What governed the lawgivers may have been no more than 
anxiety about the correct ritual, ... . The Canaanite may 
even have had a celebration (of spring) which was not unlike, 
in certain respects, the celebration of pesach among the Is- 
raelites..... This, however, is clear. The purpose of the 
law is again the familiar purpose: Yahwism vs. Baalism.” 
Now why this oft-repeated insistence upon the lawgiver’s 
absorption in concern for ritualistic purity? Grant that such 
a concern might have had a part in their motivation, still 
surely some greater motive lay behind it. The purpose of the 
regulation may indeed be “Yahwism vs. Baalism.” But why? 
Is there nothing to be found in all this but a record of the 
jealousies of rival cults? Are these Yahwists merely straight 
ecclesiastics intent upon the priority of their form of service? 
Have pesach and matzoth no wider significance as festivals 
commemorative of a national deliverance which might explain 
their conjunction here more acceptably than their concern 
with things subject to decay? Do they recall, for instance, no 
stirring pages from the national history? And if, as is surely 
the case, they do, why the consistent suppression of the pa- 
triotic significance of all this? Why this almost hysterical in- 


sistence upon the predominance of ritualistic interest? Is one, 
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indeed, to be blamed for the suspicion that these wider patri- 
otic and social significances lie too close to the DeW ette-W e))- 
hausen conception of the motivation of Deuteronomy, and 
thus to the admission of centralization, which must place one, 


so to speak, helplessly in the very jaws of the fearsome H6l- 


scher? 
One more example, from a section which does not lend it- 


self to this ritualistic monomania, and one is through with 
Welch. Let us select the treatment of the law of the asylum 
towns, Deut. 19:1-13; ci. Exod. 21:12-14 (pp. 133-44). 
The theory of those who believe that the difference between 
Deuteronomy and Exodus on this point is due to centraliza- 


tion rests, according to Welch, on the assumption that in the 
latter the place of refuge was the sanctuary itself, that is to 
say, on the belief that in early pre-exilic days every sanctuary 


was an asylum. If, of course, that were true, it would be hard, 
on this particular point, to avoid admission of the cogency of 
the DeWette-Welfhausen argument, Therefore, at any price, 
that must not be true. And the price, in the case of Welch, is 
no small one, namely, the abandonment of the unique trans- 
lation of O17 which did such heroic service for him in 26:2, 
For now it is expressly stipulated that when God says (Exod. 
21:13) “then I will appoint thee a place whither he shall flee,” 
the place is emphatically not a sanctuary and has no connec- 
tion with the altar of verse 14. Indeed, it would appear that 
Welch actually believes that the meaning of Exod. 21:12-14 
is that a distinct, non-ecclesiastica) asylum was ordered to be 
built, in which the fleeing homicide might find refuge, not for 
a brief moment, from the immediate anger of the avenging 
kinsman, but rather where he might remain safely incarcerat- 
ed until the courts should find opportunity to give him a fair 
trial, a place to which, in the modern language which is suita- 
ble for such a modern conception, he might be remanded to 
suit the exigencies of the judiciary. 

When we seek the basis of this very interesting interpreta- 
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tion, we find it to be this, that, if the place to be appoinied 


means the sanctuary, including the a)tar, then one is obliged 
to conclude that only now for the first time the altar is de- 
clared to be a sanctuary in Israel. To this it is necessary only 
to rep)y that that has no bearing at all on the date of the ori- 
gin of the custom of taking refuge at the altar. The Exodus 
Jaw merely asserts formally the divine sanction of a practice 
which, no doubt, goes back to remotest antiquity. 

But aside from the weakness of the foregoing reason for 
distinguishing so radically between the altar and the asylum, 
one feels other difficulties. Why should it be necessary, for 
example, to take the wilful murderer from the altar (Exod. 
21:14) if it were not the place of refuge? If it be replied that 
that was done to avoid its defilement by the shedding of hu- 
man blood, then that means that we have always been right in 
understanding that in early times the altar was, in actua) prac- 
tice, a place of refuge. And if the altar and the sanctuary 


which surrounded it did constitute a place of refuge, why 


should it be necessary to provide another piace distinct from 
it? Was murder so common, was priestly substance so slight 
or priestly authority so negligible, that the fulfilment of such 
a function was in danger of placing too great a strain upon the 
resources of the guardians of the sanctuaries? Or again, are 
not those ponderously moving courts and that concern for a 
fair trial conceptions a little advanced for the early stage in 
the social evolution of Israel from which Welch would derive 
this book? 

As the onus lies upon Welch to prove the centralization 
motive non-existent in the original Deuteronomy, so, likewise, 
Holscher must demonstrate the impracticability of the regu- 
lations of Deuteronomy under the circumstances of Josiah’s 
day. We have already noted some of the disputed assumptions 
by the aid of which his logic moves, as, for example, his insist- 
ence that Deuteronomy must be tested as regards its ability 


to fit into Josiah’s times, on the basis of its having been in- 
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tended for an officially recognized state code, and, likewise, 
his belief in the priestly origin of the book. To these one must 
add his claim for the priority of literary over historical cri- 
teria, and his perhaps not a)together unca)lculated oblivious- 
ness to the situation chosen for the book, by which it becomes 
the valedictory of Moses. The reader who follows his argu- 
ments will] discover on every page the influence of some or al) 
of these preconceptions. 

Let us now examine one or two typical arguments ad- 
vanced by Holscher in support of his main contention that the 
regulations of Deuteronomy cannot possibly, because of their 
impracticability under the circumstances, have been framed 
for official enactment by men who lived in Josiah’s reign. 

After analyzing the centralization laws in chapter 12 and 
assigning verses 13, 14, 17-19, 21, 22, 26, 27 to the original 
Deuteronomy, Holscher proceeds (p. 181) to demonstrate 
that such a law cannot possibly have been promulgated as a 
state law at the time mentioned. We are bidden to remember 
that up to that time loca] sanctuaries were universally accept- 
ed as legitimate, from which it is inferred that any attack 
upon them must have been made in more specific terms than 
meet us here. Merely to allude to them under such a vague 
expression as “at that place” (vs. 13) would not have been 
sufficient. Moreover, under the circumstances existing in Jo- 
siah’s day, a writer bent upon attacking the local sanctuaries 
must, Holscher thinks, have shown more hostile bias than is 
discernible in our text, or, in other words, his writing must 
have revealed that he was in the midst of a tremendous fight 
against heavy odds. Instead he calmly presupposes that Yah- 


weh will choose only one single place to dwell in, makes no di- 
rect attack upon the malpractices current at local shrines, and 


even makes concessions for the local needs of people living at 


a distance. All this is, of course, to say that this law does not 
with verisimilitude reflect the reactions which a writer truly 


living under the supposed circumstances would have shown. 
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But in addition to all this, Holscher finds other difficulties. 
The phrase “‘one of your tribes” (vs. 14) sounds utterly im- 
possible as coming from pre-exilic days. The pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, which are to include the entire household, are quite 
impracticable. The vague terms in which a distinction is 
drawn between those who may be counted as living far enough 
away to be justified in availing themselves of the privilege of 
profane slaughter and those who are too near to be entitled to 
that privilege is not in character in a statute book. It is, too, 
improbable that the Zadokites of Jerusalem should display 
the interest manifested in vs. 19 for the rights of the Levites. 

Now in that portion of his argument wherein he insists 
that the section lacks evidences of the emotional reactions 
which a centralizationist of Josiah’s times must have felt, 
Holscher appears to take not at all into account that in Well- 


hausen’s view it was precisely the object of those behind the 
movement to avoid the necessity of a bitter controversy with 


the masses and their local leaders by appeal to the sanction of 
Moses. This material, in other words, was not produced out 


of the heat of such a controversy itself, but rather in the at- 
mosphere of deliberation which preceded it, and not by an in- 
dividual, whose personal feelings it might be expected to re- 
flect, but rather by what we might call a synod. Furthermore, 
the emotional tone must, indubitably, have been affected, in 
any case, by the device which makes Moses the speaker and 
compels the writer to strive consciously to make the tone of 


the passage reflect the emotions plausibly attributable to the 
great lawgiver. 


When these facts are borne in mind, one, at least, of Hol- 
scher’s further objections to specific clauses in the text ap- 
pears in altogether a different light. There is nothing psy- 
chologically impossible in the expression “in one of your 
tribes” on the lips of Moses. The same setting helps explain, 
too, the vagueness of the definition of near- and far-living peo- 


ple. Moses could not be too explicit; nor, indeed, would men 
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who were drafting an ideal program and not enacting an offi- 
cial state law require him to be so. With regard to the sug- 
gestion that the Zadokite priesthood in Jerusalem could not 
manifest the interest betrayed in vs. 19 for the weliare of 
the Levites, one may urge in reply two considerations. Sup- 
posing, indeed, as Holscher here assumes, that Deuteronomy 
must be regarded as issuing solely from priestly circles, there 
is even then nothing so improbable in their having provided, 
at the expense of the general public, for a living for their rural 
brethren who, if not in some such way provided for, still had 
it in their power, through their local influence, to block the 
centralization movement. But again one must insist that 
according to Wellhausen, Deuteronomy and the movement 
which it inspired is mot basically priestly, but prophetic, and 
is pervaded throughout by a spirit of equity toward the docile 
which would make extremely natural this solicitude for the 
dispossessed Levite of the local sanctuary. Finally, and this 
is, after all, the crucial point: What about the impracticabili- 
ty of those required pilgrimages to Jerusalem? Here again it 
is of supreme importance to remember that Deuteronomy is 
an idealistic program, and not an officially enacted book of 
statutes. [f it had been the latter, it must have been rein- 
forced with specific penalties for the violation of such a regu- 
lation as this. It is not, therefore, necessary at all to regard 
the regulation concerning pilgrimages to the central sanctuary 
as anything more than an insistence upon the rights of every 
last person in the household to participation in the great na- 
tional feasts. In other words, the compilers of Deuteronomy, 
in their enthusiasm for centralization as a means to certain re- 
ligious and social ends, may very well have had a vision such 
as this of a nation co-operating, so far as circumstances might 
permit, in certain great national celebrations, and, in their de- 
sire to include all in the privilege, may easily have appeared 
to perpetrate such an “impracticality” as this, according to 
Holscher, is. 
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Social and moral reformers are, in every age, prone to ad- 
vocate measures the practicality of which may be determined 
only by putting them into effect. The Deuteronomic move- 
ment in Judah was operative as such for so short a space of 
time that one is unable to judge objectively just how feasible 
or otherwise was this pilgrimage feature. According, how- 
ever, to IJ Kings 23:21-23, there was a national celebration 
of the Passover in Jerusalem in the eighteenth year of Josiah. 
If this may be accepted as historical, there is no longer any 
question at least of this, that such a pilgrimage was thought 
possible in those days. It is clear, then, that if Holscher is to 
maintain his thesis he must deal with the evidence of this pas- 
sage in II Kings. It is also clear that no other consideration 
than concern for his view need induce him to touch it, since he 
does not deny the existence of the centralization motivation 
in Deuteronomy. One may, therefore, be pardoned the suspi- 
cion that when he excludes II Kings 23:21-27 from the origi- 
nal source and assigns it to Rd., his judgment may be influ- 
enced by subjective considerations and, at least, does not base 
itself on those purely literary criteria for the priority of which 
he has declared himself. 

Finally, one may be permitted also to ask why what seems 
to have been possible in post-exilic times, particularly in New 
Testament days, namely, the annual attendance of thousands 
of Jews from remote parts of the world at the great annual 
feasts of Judaism, should have been so utterly impracticable 
in Josiah’s little kingdom, which contained no village which 
was not within relatively easy walking distance of Jerusalem. 

When examined in detail, as Budde has with sufficiency 
demonstrated, the “‘impracticability” arguments of Holscher 
are continually seen to exhibit the same a priori tendencies. 
The example above discussed is typical, and the point need 
not further be elaborated. It is desirable, however, that we 
should consider an example of the sort of error into which 
Holscher falls by his one-sided literary criticism, through his 
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failure to check his results with those of the historian and the 
archaeologist. After having (p. 221) assigned to the original 
Deuteronomy 28:14, 2a, 3—-8a, 12—13a, 15-20, 24, 25a, 43, 
44, he proceeds to discuss whether or not it is possible that such 
words could have been written in pre-exilic time. He disposes 
of the fact that nowhere in these “original verses” is any allu- 
sion made to the circumstance of the exile, though such allu- 
sions are found in the supplementary material, by a most 
naive remark: ‘‘The original Deuteronomic writer has far 
too much good taste to fall out of his part,” a very strange 
sentiment indeed, since his part is that of Moses, and yet Hol- 
scher is able to identify him, without question, as a group of 
dreamily imaginative, post-exilic, priestly ecclesiastics. It is 
in this instance 28:12 which enables the critic to penetrate 
the writer’s carefully prepared and maintained situation. “The 
conception of Israel as the rich banker of the heathen has 
evidently no longer pre-exilic conditions in mind.” This is 
a very plausible argument should one fail to remember a 
fact which Babylonian documents conclusively demonstrate, 
namely, that Israel actually did achieve such an enviable fi- 
nancial situation precisely as a result of the exile. It there- 
fore surely follows that a post-exilic writer, knowing this, 
could hardly have held out this particular promise as an in- 
ducement to a course of obedience. On the other hand, a late 
pre-exilic writer, who could not know that the dreaded exile 
would have such fortunate results for the exiled community, 
and who was concerned to carry this point even by the urgence 
of materialistic considerations, might very naturally hold out 
such an inducement. As Budde says (p. 209), “if this prom- 
ise were based upon the acquaintance of that position of Is- 
rael in Babylonia, then Moses would have to advise Israel 
that it should by all means take care to put itself into that for- 
tunate position through stubborn disobedience.” 

Not only, then, must one take issue with Holscher on the 
methods used in reaching his conclusions, but also on certain 
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points about which he is silent. If, for example, the book 
found by the high-priest Hilkiah in Josiah’s eighteenth year 
is not at all comprised in our present Deuteronomy, as he 
maintains, we may well ask, What has become of a work 
which in its day exercised such a tremendous influence? Nor 
can one blame us if we are not satisfied with mere silence as 


an answer. 


This convenient silence is the policy of Holscher upon 
many awkward questions which one might put to him. For 
example, how do 2: 4—8 and 23:8 (7) ff. comport with the well- 
known bitterly antipathetic attitude of the post-exilic com- 
munity toward Edom? Or again, if the original Deuteronomy 
was written, as Holscher thinks, in the early post-exilic time, 
how does one explain passages like 4:20; 6:24; 8:18; 10:15, 
which imply satisfaction with external conditions existing in 
the speaker’s time, and imply, on certain conditions, their in- 
definite continuance? One must, of course, apply to one’s 
self the test already applied to Holscher, and remember that 
Moses is the speaker. But it is the expectation of a future 
continuance of a present felicity which makes it extremely 
unlikely that these words were penned, in Palestine at least, 
by an early post-exilic writer, whereas it is well known that 
the policy of Josiah’s immediate predecessors, Manasseh and 
Amon, had given to their little nation long years of peace and 
of friendly relationship with Assyria; nor could that policy 
have been so long continued or so popular had its economic 
results not been satisfactory. 

It is not too sweeping to say that the arguments before re- 
viewed are entirely typical, and while, in individual instances, 
some of them appear more cogent than others, the fact that 
everywhere the typical preconceptions obtrude themselves 
contributes, in the reader’s mind, to an increasing want of 
confidence in the methods employed to substantiate the con- 
clusions reached. Such uneasiness is vastly increased when, 
in the closing sections of his essay, Holscher comes to deal 
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with the late pre-exilic, exilic, and early post-exilic literature 
which must be taken into account in any thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion of the problem of Deuteronomy. And here Holscher 
is nothing if not thoroughgoing. One who has been trained in 
the whole viewpoint of the Wellhausen conception of Old Tes- 
tament literature finds himself, indeed, if he will take Hol- 
scher’s word for it, living in a house whose props have been 
kicked out from under it. And what a clutter of wreckage it is 
that falls about one’s feet! Great sections of Jeremiah sliced 
off with the assistance of the sharp knives of Duhm and Erbt. 
Whole chapters of Ezekiel hacked off with Holscher’s own lit- 
tle hatchet. Bits of the E source cut adrift and sent sailing 
down the centuries to land high and dry in post-exilic days. 
Wreckage from Haggai, Zechariah, and the Deutero-Isaiah 
drifting down to find its proper place in later times. Nehe- 
miah ro neatly trimmed off and labeled “late.” And so it goes. 
One need say no more to indicate that here we witness the 
titanic and, at all events, very stimulating labors of a creative 
artist diligently bent upon giving us an original interpretation 
of the whole corpus of scripture. In such a vast undertaking 
the mere shifting of Deuteronomy by a hundred years or so is 
a small matter. 

By all means it is Holscher, who indeed does not lack fol- 
lowers, who constitutes the most important menace to the ac- 
cepted position today. One ventures to predict that few will 
follow Welch precisely because he is, though no doubt uncon- 
sciously, running away from Holscher. The latter’s strength 
lies in the fact that he appears to be evolving a comprehensive, 
organizing conception around which he may some day give to 
the world a view of the evolution of Old Testament life and 
literature which will supersede that against which he is in re- 
volt. One must wait and see, observing, meanwhile, that when 
the grand thesis appears, it is likely to be no more invulnera- 
ble than the individual arguments which have sufficed to build 
it up. In that case there is, as yet, no great need to worry. 
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I 


The student of modern Japan who is interested in the 
deeper phases of her cultural history will find himself under 
necessity of investigating two outstanding groups of institu- 
tions, the Buddhist tera and the Shinto jinja. The former is 
generally rendered “temple” by writers employing the Eng- 
lish language, and the. latter by the word “shrine,” which is 
thus to be taken as the technical term for the traditional 
Shinto institution, regardless of size. The shrine may be a 
small wayside sanctum; it may comprise a large group of 
costly buildings and many acres of land. The study outlined 
below deals specifically with ideas and practices connected 
with the jinja or sacred edifices of the state cult of modern 
Japan. 

Probably the most important question that can be raised 
regarding the jimja is as to whether or not they are religious 
in nature. That is to say, is the cult of the Shinto shrines the 
state religion of Japan? A common reply is in the negative. 
For example, the Statesman’s Year-book for 1925 says on 
page 1063, regarding the religious situation in Japan: 

There is absolute religious freedom. The chief forms of religion are 
—(1) Shintoism, with thirteen sects; (2) Buddhism, with twelve sects 
(fifty-six denominations). There is no State religion, and no State sup- 
port. In 1921 Shinto shrines numbered 49,416 (besides 65,132 minor 
shrines) and the priests 14,742. .... There are shrines dedicated to 
the eminent ancestors of the Imperial House, and to meritorious sub- 


jects; these are independent of any religious sect, and some of them are 
supported by State or local authorities. 
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The above denial of the existence of a state religion in 
Japan represents the official point of view. It is widely propa- 
gated both within and without the nation, as the citation from 
the Statesman’s Year-book goes to show. The extent to which 
it is to be taken as an adequate interpretation of fact must be 
determined by an examination of actual evidence. 

There are also certain concealed ambiguities in the cita- 
tion from the Year-book that require clarification. Thus the 
“Shintoism with thirteen sects” which is listed as first among 
the chief forms of religion is, as a matter of fact, totally dis- 
tinct from the Shinto shrines for which the statistics are given. 
Furthermore, all these shrines, great and small, and not simply 
those “dedicated to eminent ancestors of the Imperial House 
and to meritorious subjects,” are regarded by the government 
as “independent of any religious sect.” It should also be care- 
fully noted that the 14,000 and more priests listed in the sta- 
tistics are not religionists in the service of the Shintoism first 
mentioned, but are, rather, officials of the state with functions 
of ritualists and attendants at government shrines which the 
authorities insist are non-religious in character. 

The ambiguities herein involved can only be resolved by a 
more detailed exposition of the nature of the modern cult of 
the Shinto shrines and its relation to the Japanese state. In 
the study of this problem we may consider first the legal steps 
by which the official cult has been separated in function and 
control from certain other bodies which are avowedly religious 
in nature. A second division of the investigation outlines the 
internal reorganization of the state system as effected in re- 
cent years, and attempts to interpret the value of Shinto to 
the Japanese national life. On the basis of such study the 
answer to the question as to whether the Shinto cult is ac- 
tually a religion is essayed. 

In meeting the demands of the general religious situation, 
modern Japanese officialdom has been confronted with a two- 
fold problem: first, the special development and protection 
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of a centralizing cult life whereby the loyalties and beliefs of 
the nation might be rallied in the interests of the state; and, 
second, the preservation of such formal non-partisanship—at 
least on the legal side—toward the religious problem as would 
tend most thoroughly to enlist the co-operation of religious 
bodies in the cultural development of the people. 

This has meant a difficult task for the government, in the 
execution whereof officials have not infrequently had to carry 
water on both shoulders, and in which they have been sub- 
jected, not without justification, to criticism on the ground of 
inconsistency. 

The main problem, then, has been to isolate Shinto from 
ordinary religious bodies and to maintain it as a state cult. 
That it is a state cult no one attempts to deny. To preserve it 
as such is the openly declared intention of the government. 
The great question is, is it a religion? An outline of the most 
important stages of the historical development of official 
Shinto in the modern period will help to make clear the essen- 
tial features of the relationship with the state. This study 
must precede the attempt to come to conclusions regarding re- 
ligious essence. 

From the standpoint of legal relationship to the national 
organization the history of modern Shinto may be divided 
into the three following periods: 

1. The period of Shinto as an exclusive state religion 
(1868-72). 

2. The period of temporary amalgamation with Bud- 
dhism (1872-75). 

3. The period of Shinto as a state system separated en- 
tirely from ordinary religious bodies, wherein is manifested a 
persistent official tendency to deny the religious nature of the 
cult (1875 to the present). 

A brief survey under each of these three periods follows. 

1. The period of Shinto as an exclusive state religion 


(1868-72 )—The opening of the modern chapter of Japanese 
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history found Shinto elevated to the position of the exclusive 
religion of the state. During the first of the periods outlined 
above, as well as during the one next following, the govern- 
ment recognized the religious status of Shinto and made no 
attempt to deny to it a religious nature. The historical record 
itself goes to show that the government of the Restoration in 
1868 approached the religious problem with a somewhat ten- 
tative and empirical caution. Yet, out of the different reli- 
gions in the field, Shinto was the only possible choice. Bud- 
dhism was decadent, and was being further weakened by the 
cross-fire criticism of both the Confucian and the revived 
classical schools. Moreover, as the religion favored by the de- 
posed Tokugawas it was politically dangerous. Confucianism, 
while strong in its hold on upper-class ethics, was practically 
without organization or cult. Christianity was despised, out- 
lawed, and impotent. Only Shinto was left. But here were 
vast possibilities. Unorganized and neglected as Shinto plain- 
ly was at the Restoration, it nevertheless offered support to 
the rising Japanese nationalism as did no other force in the 
total situation. Shinto was the indigenous religion of the origi- 
nal Yamato stock. It possessed an ancient and independent 
literature and ritual. It was fed by deep undercurrents of tra- 
dition and practice in the popular life. At its core was an an- 
cestralism centering in the theory of the divine descent of the 
imperial family from the great kami of the Age of the Gods. 
And with the imperial family just restored to a position of 
centrality in actual political and social affairs, Shinto was 
manifestly indispensable in the unification of the disorganized 
national life. 


The result was that in the newly constituted government 
that displaced the feudal régime, a Department of Shinto ap- 
peared at the head of all other administrative offices ( Febru- 
ary 10, 1868). That is to say, Shinto was now definitely set 
up as a state religion and placed under the direction of a min- 
ister of Shinto vested with supreme control of matters of wor- 
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ship and priesthood. Meanwhile Buddhism was correspond- 
ingly degraded and disestablished. In obedience to the order 
of separation, Buddhist temples were demolished throughout 
the country and a considerable portion of Buddhist properties 
were expropriated by the government. Even so, however, 
Buddhist aggression and influence proved to be sufficiently 
strong to force finally a temporary recognition on a parity 
with Shinto itself. This led to a brief period of co-operation 
between the two faiths. 

2. The period of temporary amalgamation with Buddhism 
(1872-75 ).—On April 21, 1872, the Department of Shinto 
was abolished. A Department of Religion was set up in its 
stead, under which Buddhism was accorded government rec- 
ognition and legal privileges similar to those extended to 
Shinto. It was plain that in so far as support for the national 
morality was anticipated from religious sources, the govern- 
ment was turning to both Buddhism and Shinto without dis- 
crimination. The laws governing religious activities were now 
made more definite, and it was provided that the newly con- 
stituted Department of Religion should extend its jurisdiction 
over religious matters in the following particulars: 

a) Affairs concerning doctrines and sects 

6) Affairs concerning regulations for religions 

c) The abolishing and the establishing of shrines (Shinto ) 
and temples (Buddhism) 

d) Determination of the rank of priests of Shinto and 
Buddhism and the grade of shrines and temples 

e) Appointment of priests of Shinto and of priests and 
nuns of Buddhism (law of April 25, 1872 ) 

It is obvious that the government was now regarding 
Shinto as a religious instrumentality with functions similar to 
those of Buddhism. In fact, the authorities did not attempt to 
conceal or disguise this purpose. An official memorandum is- 
sued to the priests of both religions under the date of Decem- 
ber 24, 1872, summoned them to joint activity in the instruc- 
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tion of the people, “in order that civilization might be pro- 
moted and the underlying principle of the unity of religion 


and the state might be realized.’ Both Buddhist and Shinto 


priests were now designated by one and the same title, that of 
Kydd6 Shoku (“Teachers of Religion and Morals”). The 


public fraternization of representatives of the two faiths re- 
ceived official encouragement. The function of this amalga- 
mated priesthood as the chief agency of religious education 


was given general direction by the government in the form of 


regulations for preaching, in which it was provided that pub- 
lic instruction by the priests should be based on the following 


three articles: 

a) It should embody the principles of reverence and patri- 
otism. 

b) It should make plain the Laws of Heaven and the Way 


of Humanity. 
c) It should lead the people to respect the emperor and to 


be obedient to his will. 
The prominence of political interest in this legislation is 


self-evident. The government of the time was attempting to 


enlist the support of the entire religious equipment of the na- 


tion in a united program of cultural education and nationalis- 


tic centralization. But in thus trying to merge the activities 


of Buddhism and Shinto, it was undertaking the impossible. 
For, with all the superficial co-operation promoted by the en- 


actment of 1872, the differences and antagonisms between the 


two great religions soon proved too deep-seated and far- 


reaching to be resolved by mere legislation. The result was a 
permanent parting of the ways. This carries us over into the 


third stage of the development of modern Shinto. 

3. The period of Shinto as a state system separated en- 
tirely from ordinary religious bodies (1875 to the present ).— 
On May 3, 1875, the final legal separation of Buddhism and 


Shinto was accomplished. Union propaganda on the part of 
the two bodies was strictly prohibited, and, although the De- 
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partment of Religion was continued for two years more, both 
the popular activities and the official superintendence of the 


two bodies were carefully differentiated. Then in 1877 the 


Department of Religion was abolished and religious affairs 
were placed within the jurisdiction of a Bureau of Shrines and 


Temples included as one of the subdivisions of the Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs. Although the new bureau had general 
supervision of all religious affairs, a thoroughgoing separa- 
tion of Shinto matters (shrines) from those of Buddhism 


(temples) was attempted. 
While this differentiation of the legal control of Shinto 


and Buddhism was being worked out, a situation was develop- 


ing within Shinto itself which necessitated the careful atten- 


tion of the authorities. That sect-making tendency which has 


operated as a powerful formative influence throughout Japa- 


nese religious history was again at work—this time within 


Shinto—and various bodies were appearing with Shinto desig- 


nations and more or less well-defined Shintoistic characteris- 


tics, but which, at the same time, were presenting sufficiently 


wide variations from the officially established norm to embar- 





rass considerably the development of the state cult. 


This popular enhancement of Shinto was undoubtedly 


given extraordinary momentum by the efforts of the govern- 
ment to secure in Shinto a satisfactory state ceremonial. A 
major item of evidence on this point is to be found in the fact 
that while certain of the origins of the popular sects carry one 
back into the remote past, yet the revivifying and systematiz- 
ing of these older elements into the new popular forms was in 
all cases accomplished subsequently to the modern official 


glorification of the shrines. 

It accordingly became necessary for the government to 
make plain its position with reference to these non-official 
Shinto movements. In 1882 all Shinto organizations were di- 
vided by law into two classes. The institutions of the state, 


that is, all Shinto shrines, were from now on to reserve to 
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themselves the title jinja (“kami abodes”) in contradistinc- 
tion to the institutions of the sects, which were to be called 
kydkai (“churches”). All Shinto bodies classified under the 
second of these divisions were separated from direct relation- 
ship with the state, and were obliged to depend on private ini- 
tiative for organization and support. This has furnished a dis- 
tinction which has been of great service to the government, 
but which, on the other hand, has led to much confusion. 
The main points of difference between the two forms of 
Shinto thus differentiated by the government are as follows: 
Sect Shinto nucleates about the faith and activities of histori- 
cal founders. Shrine Shinto, on the other hand, claims to per- 
petuate the ancient beliefs and rituals of the original Japa- 
nese race and insists that it is a cult without individual his- 
torical founder. The sects, like all other ordinary religious 
bodies, maintain their own independent organizations; and 
their legal properties are totally distinct from those of the 
shrines. They are denied the use of the latter as meeting 
places. They are not even permitted to make use of the ¢oriz, 
the distinctive gateway that stands outside of the shrines. On 
the other hand, the shrines receive support and supervision 
from village, municipal, prefectural, or national governments, 
depending on the grade of the particular shrine concerned. 
Special legal enactments regulate the affairs of the shrines in 
matters of organization, priesthood, and ceremonial. The 
sects carry on definite religious propaganda. They employ 
religious teachers and preachers. They maintain churches, 
preaching-places, schools, and social service activities. The 
official cult confines itself to the celebration of ceremonials 
and festivals considered appropriate to the fostering of ‘“‘na- 
tional characteristics.” The deities honored in the two 
branches of Shinto are largely the same, but not exclusively 
so. Again, as will be pointed out in greater detail below, the 
form of government control differs widely in each of the two 
cases. Shrine Shinto is managed by a special Bureau of Shrines 
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in the Department of Home Affairs; sect Shinto is controlled, 
along with other recognized religions, by the Bureau of Re- 
ligions in the Department of Education. At present (1927) 
the Shinto sects are 13 in number. Certain of the sects, how- 
ever, embrace numerous smaller subsects. 

A contemporary Japanese scholar, speaking from the 
standpoint of the government, has given the following inform- 
ing interpretation of the reasons that led to this division of 
Shinto institutions into two classes: 

In the case of a civilized country there must exist freedom of faith. 


If Shinto is a religion, however, the acceptance or refusal thereof must 
be left to personal choice. Yet for a Japanese subject to refuse to honor 
the ancestors of the Emperor is disloyal. Indeed, a Japanese out of his 
duty as subject must honor the ancestors of the Emperor. This is not a 
matter of choice. It is a duty. Therefore this cannot be regarded as a re- 
ligion. It is a ritual. It is the ceremonial of gratitude to ancestors. In 
this respect the government protects the shrines and does not expound 


doctrines. On the other hand since it is possible to establish doctrines 
with regard to the (Shinto) deities, it is necessary to permit freedom of 


belief in Shinto considered as religion. Hence there has arisen the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between Shinto regarded as the functioning of na- 


tional ritual and that Shinto which proclaims doctrines as a religion. 

It was not until 1884, however, that the government took 
steps to bring the doctrinal propagandism of the priests of the 
shrines to a full stop. In this year a further distinction was 
made between the activities of the priesthood of the official 
cult on the one hand, and those of the Shinto sects and of 
Buddhism on the other, by withdrawing from the first-named 
the right to act as “Teachers of Religion and Morals” ( K yddo 
Shoku). A later government statement interpreted this as one 
of the important steps in the separation of religion and poli- 
tics. At the same time the priests of the shrines were debarred 
from conducting funeral services. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the application of this last restriction has been limited 
to the two highest grades of shrines, Priests of village, muni- 
cipal, and prefectural shrines are still permitted to conduct 
these services. 
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The final noteworthy step in the legal separation of the 
shrines came in 1900. The Bureau of Shrines and Temples 
was now abolished and in its stead two entirely distinct offices 
were created in the Department of Home Affairs, namely, a 
Bureau of Shinto Shrines (Jinja Kyoku) having charge of all 
affairs concerning the official shrines and their priests, and a 
Bureau of Religions (Shakyo Kyoku) in charge of all mat- 
ters classified by the government as having to do with religion 
proper. This included the sects of Shinto and Buddhism and 
all Christian denominations and churches, A further separa- 
tion of the national administration of the Shinto shrines from 
ordinary religious matters was effected beginning June 123, 
1913, when the Bureau of Religions was transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Education, the Bureau 
of Shrines remaining as before in the Department of Home 
Affairs, 

In estimating the significance of the realignment of the 
legal control of Shinto and recognized religious bodies effected 
in the law of 1900, certain important developments in the po- 
litical and educational fields must be taken into consideration. 

On February 11, 1880, the government, acting under the 
spur of foreign examples, had issued a written constitution, 
containing a guaranty of full religious liberty. A complete 
realization of the provisions of the new constitution was not 
possible, however, as long as outside powers exercised juris- 
diction over judicial affairs relating to foreign residents as 
well as over customs regulations in the open trading ports. 
Problems of extraterritoriality and tariff control were acute 
in Japan throughout the nineties of the last century. A begin- 
ning in the matter of securing treaties of equality with foreign 
countries was made in 1894, but it was not until the summer 
of 1899 that the nation attained complete autonomy in inter- 
nal affairs. From this latter date on, a more exact supervi- 
sion of domestic matters was possible. This included religious 


teaching, since a large number of the aliens now brought di- 


rectly under Japanese law were missionaries. 
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Both Buddhism and Christianity were conducting their 
educational programs in such a way as to utilize educational 


opportunities as a means of fostering personal religious faith. 


Propaganda was a primary motive, if not the dominant one, 
in the founding of denominational schools, whether Buddhist 


or Christian. Meanwhile the government was attempting to 


build up a nationalistic moral control within the schools on 
the basis of the Shinto-Confucian Imperial Rescript on Edu- 


cation promulgated October 30, 1890. The rescript highly 
exalts loyalty to ancestors as one of its chief tenets, and this 


in the mind of the authorities involves in a fundamental way 


allegiance to the chief of the Shinto kam. 


The problem, then, was how to foster those nationalistic 


values of Shinto which were considered absolutely essential to 
a proper moral education within the official educational sys- 


tem; how to make good the guaranty of religious liberty es- 


tablished in the constitution and thus furnish proof at home 
and abroad of the existence of a truly modernized govern- 
ment, and also, at the same time, to exert a proper control 
over religious training conducted in various educational insti- 
tutions founded and maintained by religious bodies, to the 
end that legitimate educational theory and practice should not 
be displaced by mere religious propaganda. The thoroughgo- 
ing solution of this problem presented a double requirement: 
first, the prohibition of religious teaching in the schools; and, 
second, the insistence on a non-religious status for the official 
cult. The government attempted action in both these direc- 
tions, On August 3, 1899, the Department of Education is- 
sued its famous ““Order Number Twelve,” which sought to re- 
strain religious education in the schools with the following 
enactment: 


The separation of general education from religion is very necessary 
to educational administration. Accordingly, in all schools established by 
the government and in all public schools (privately) founded and, also, 
in all schools wherein the curriculum is fixed by law, religious instruction 
and the holding of religious services are prohibited even outside the reg- 


ular curriculum. 
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Had this law been rigorously and consistently applied, re- 
ligious education connected with the schools might have been 
completely driven from the field. Even the limited applica- 
tion of the law that followed for the few years subsequent to 
its enactment brought no little hardship to certain Buddhist 
and Christian institutions. Some schools met the situation by 
abandoning religious education, others closed their doors, oth- 
ers surrendered their government privileges and continued 
their religious education. Today Order Number Twelve, while 
still retained on the statute books, is practically a dead letter. 
It has not proved feasible or wise, either from the legal or 
from the educational standpoint, to carry the law into effect. 

The fact that it has not proved practicable to attempt to 
curtail freedom of religious education in the schools has not 
affected the official policy of retaining the cult of the shrines 
in a special relationship to the state, accompanied by the cor- 
relative effort to establish a non-religious status for shrine 
Shinto. Since 1900, officials of the government have been par- 
ticularly emphatic in their insistence that the state ceremo- 
nials are not religious in nature. This official zeal is not to be 
justified by any inner transformation of Shinto itself from a 
religious to a non-religious essence, but is primarily founded 
in political expediency. It is undoubtedly true that the full 
separation of the national cult from ordinary religious bodies 
accomplished by the creation of a Bureau of Shrines distinct 
from a Bureau of Religions, taken in connection with the offi- 
cial contention that shrine Shinto is not a religion, has afforded 
no sma)) relief to the authorities in their attempt to maintain 
a formal guaranty of religious liberty as established in the 
constitution. 


The above account reviews the main steps in the legal 
separation of national Shinto from ordinary religious organi- 
zations, The most important of these steps took place con- 
comitantly with Japan’s attainment of full internal autonomy 


at the close of the last century. It hardly seems mere coin- 
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cidence that the elimination of foreign participation in the 
control of customs and judiciary, accompanied as it was by a 
heightened feeling of the necessity of presenting to the world 
evidence of the existence of a modernized and reliable gov- 
ernment, the attempt to secularize education conducted by 
religious foundations, and the perfecting of legal and admin- 
istrative arrangements on the basis of which the non-religious 
character of official Shinto could be asserted—it hardly seems 
mere coincidence that these various developments appeared 
in rapid succession within a period of less than nine months. 


Japan, stepping out for the first time into full self-direction 
among the nations of the world, found it wise and expedient 


to maintain a written guaranty of religious freedom accord- 
ing to the constitution and, at the same time, equally impera- 


tive to retain in a special relation to the state the great unify- 


ing, supporting influences of nationalistic Shinto. This histori- 
cal necessity must be taken into careful consideration in esti- 


mating the validity of statements such as that quoted at the 
beginning of the present article to the effect that Japan is 
without a state religion. 
1 

The account already given reviews the main steps in the 
Jega) separation of official) Shinto from ordinary religious or- 
ganizations. This process, which may be called one of external 
differentiation, has been accompanied by a governmental at- 
tention to the interna) affairs of the state cult which has de- 
cidedly promoted both its usefulness to the national life and 
its special status as compared with regular religious bodies, 

The first step taken to secure the internal reorganization of 
the shrines was the abolition of the hereditary Shinto priest- 
hood, which had developed almost universally during the me- 
dieval period. The changes now effected brought the entire 
priesthood immediately under the control of the government 
for appointment, discipline, dismissal, and support. This de- 
stroyed completely the earlier arrangements under which 
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shrine finances had been regarded as purely local affairs, with 
incomes, whether from lands, offerings, or other sources, treat- 
ed as personal property by the priests. These readjustments 
came in 1871 and were of course indispensable to the creation 
of an efficiently centralized state cult. Beginning with the 
same year, general public worship at private shrines—of which 


many exist even in the present—was prohibited. 
Further co-ordination was brought to pass a)so in this 


same year by the establishing of a systematic gradation of 
all recognized shrines. This has been modified to a certain ex- 
tent in the years that have intervened between the time of the 
initial reorganization and the present, but essentially it is to- 
day as set up in 1871. In all twelve grades are included, begin- 
ning with the Grand Imperial Shrine of Ise, which stands in a 
class by itself expressive of the unique position of the em- 
peror and his ancestors in the national life, and passing down 
through the large government and prefectural shrines to those 
of local districts and villages. Support and management are 
supplied from the central government, from prefecture, coun- 
ty, city, or village, depending on the grade of the shrines. One 
important result of this gradation has been to systematize the 
beliefs and practices of the people, in so far as they find ex- 
pression in Shinto, in that same imperialized pyramidal struc- 


ture found in the political life of the nation, supporting the 


emperor and the centra) government at the top and binding 
the entire complex of local, prefectural, and national interests 


into a mutually dependent whole. 


Another important step in internal reorganization was 
taken in 1875, when new rituals and ceremonies were promul- 
gated by the central government for use in the officially recog- 
nized shrines. The originals of these new rituals were found in 
the old norito of the Engishikt, modified somewhat to meet 
the new requirements. These services were further revised in 
1914. They furnish detailed materials for shrine ceremonies 
and can be departed from only under special permit. 
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Laws have also been issued from time to time during the 
past twenty-five years carefully fixing the grades and duties 
of priests and placing them under the disciplinary regulations 
of ordinary civil officials of the state, Shinto ritualists are thus 
clearly differentiated from the priesthood and mimistry of 
ordinary religious bodies. 

With this brief enumeration of the main steps in the in- 
ternal reorganization of the shrines, we may turn to the con- 
sideration of the question, Is Shinto a religion? A full answer 
would probably involve as a preliminary consideration the in- 
vestigation of the nature of religion, since without establish- 


ing a standard for comparison it would be impossible to pass 


valid judgment on the presence or absence oi religious ele- 
ments in Shinto. For the purposes of the present discussion, 
however, it is not considered necessary to make a special study 
of the nature of religious experience. We can accept as mate- 
rials for comparison those beliefs and practices relative to 
sacred things met with in contemporary worshiping groups 
and commonly designated religious, whether or not, from the 
standpoint of the participants in such group aspiration and ef- 
fort, the central facts of religion are found in the supernatural, 
or, as an opposite type, in loyalty to social idealism. With this 
preliminary word we pass on to a review of the major quali- 
ties of Shinto. 

In support of a negative answer to the question whether 
shrine Shinto is a religion, various considerations can be urged. 

In the first place should be noted the absence of a)) direct 


religious propaganda centering in the shrines. In connection 
with these edifices one will find no public preaching, no social 
service, no Sunday schools, in fact no schools of any sort ex- 
cept those for the training of priests. This does not mean that 
systematic effort is not made to inculcate in the young definite 
ideas concerning the nature of Shinto deities and human obli- 
gations thereunto, but such propaganda centers in the schools, 
especially those of elementary grade, rather than in the shrines 
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themselves. As an example of the use made of the schools as 
agencies for Shintoistic discipline may be cited an order issued 
by the Department of Education in 1911 concerning visita- 
tion on the part of primary-school children at the festivals of 


loca) shrines, as follows: 


The sentiment of reverence is correlative with the feeling of respect 
for ancestors and is most important in establishing the foundations of 
national morality. Accordingly, on the occasions of the festivals of the 


Joca) shrines of the districts where the schools are located, the teachers 


must conduct the children to the shrines and give expression to the true 


spirit of reverence. Also, either before or after the visit to the shrines, 
the teachers should give instruction to the children concerning reverence 


in order that they may be made to lay it deeply to heart. This is an- 
nounced by government order, 


The fact remains, nevertheless, that the shrines themselves 


are distinguished by an almost total absence of public advo- 
cacy of any particular doctrines or systems. 


In the second place, shrine Shinto makes larger room for 
variation in the range of individual conviction than does ordi- 


nary religion, particularly in its contemporary European and 
American denominational forms. Not only is the state cult 


without creed, but it is also true that it attempts to secure no 


doctrinal subscription of any sort from individual worship- 
ers. The question of the private beliefs of the participants 


in Shinto ceremonies is not raised. Such a belief may be one 


of sincere faith in the reality of the supernatural, or, at the 
opposite extreme, it may merely be respect for national insti- 


tutions accompanied by an atheistic conception of the ances- 


tral deities themselves. Side by side with the simple peasant 
supplicating the kami for direct benefits to field and family 


may bow the educated agnostic to whom the commemorative 


and patriotic import of the ritual is alone significant. Yet, 


consistent visitation at the shrines should suffice to convince 


any investigator that by far the greater number of worship- 


ers share in the former kind of religious faith. Agnostics are 
relatively few among the sampaisha. Indeed, participation in 
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the shrine ceremonies may, in the vast majority of cases, be 
taken as evidence of the existence of a genuine belief in the 
objective existence of the enshrined deities. Furthermore, as 
is pointed out in greater detail below, definite theological pre- 
suppositions underlie the state rituals employed in all impor- 
tant shrine ceremonies. The question is indeed a pertinent 
one as to whether shrine Shinto would Jong survive in the 
presence of a widespread agnostic attitude toward the kami. 
Be these matters as they may, however, the fact remains that 
the government does not require the individual to make any 
expression of personal faith beyond the mere act of formal 
participation. All are expected to find at least memorial and 
patriotic meanings in the shrines and their ceremonies, and 
the position taken by those responsible for the maintenance 
of the state cult is supposedly broad enough to include all 
Japanese. In this sense the authorities are doubtlessly correct 
in insisting that shrine Shinto differs from ordinary religion, 
that is to say, it is not creedal sectarianism. 

In the third place, shrine Shinto is not classified as shakyo 
(‘‘religion”) under Japanese law. From the point of view of 
the national organization the shrines are not regarded as or- 
gans of religion, This is a matter that is especially insisted on 
by the governmental authorities and is advanced by them as 
the primary and decisive argument for the non-religious char- 
acter of the state system. In and of itself, of course, it says 
nothing about the intrinsic nature of Shinto. It is a strong le- 
galistic affirmation expressive of government necessity, rather 
than the result of objective analysis conducted according to 
scientific methodology. 

From this we may pass to the consideration of evidence in 
favor of the interpretation that shrine Shinto is actually a re- 
ligion. In the first place, the dominant conception of the na- 
ture of the kami, as found both in popular faith and in state 
ritual, is part and parcel of a widespread supernaturalism 
which has been regarded as an important differentia—if not 
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indeed the most important—in identifying religious facts 


among other peoples. The controlling attitude toward the 
Shinto deities is not merely one of patriotic reverence which 


remembers illustrious personages and achievements of the 


past and which dedicates itself to new loyalty in the service of 
national ideals—although in the nature of the case such ele- 


ments are not lacking—but it is rather a conviction of the real 
existence of the deities as objective agencies of a superior spir- 
it world from whom direct aid may be received. Private sup- 
plications are offered to the kami for good fortune, for success 


in business, for good crops, for domestic harmony, for consum- 
mation of love, for escape from misfortune, particularly sick- 


ness, for children, for protection in travel, etc. Similarly, 
oaths taken at the shrines assume reciprocation on the part of 
the deities: vows to give up intoxicating drink for a period of 
days, months, or years, bargains with the gods to make pres- 
entation of food, flags, pictures, or hair in return for divine 
aid in meeting personal or domestic crises. The more common 
unconditional offerings of food or money are made in the faith 
that they are pleasing to the kami. Purifications carried out 
prior to entering upon acts of worship presuppose an active 
holiness before which defilement may not come with impunity. 
Likewise, the ceremony of summoning the god, carried out 
frequently at the shrines, assumes the existence of a real spir- 
itual power that may be brought near to man under proper 
conditions of ceremonial control. 

The norito, or rituals, drawn up under government direc- 
tion and promulgated as national law, are full of supplications 
to the kami: prayers for abundant harvests, for a harmonious 
and prosperous people, for the extension of the national pres- 
tige, and for a long and glorious imperial reign. This prayer 
element in the state rituals is not incidental. It constitutes the 
very center of the shrine ceremonies. Further evidence of the 
existence of feelings of dependency and responsibility toward 


the kami appears in those publication ceremonies, wherein all 
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the important affairs of state—such matters as victory in war, 
peace, treaty, or new accession to the throne—are reported 
to the deities at the great shrines of Ise and elsewhere. 

Official Shinto propagates the view that all the great Rami 
of the state cult are ancestral. Recently this view has been 
called into serious question on the ground that an unpreju- 
diced investigation of Shinto origins goes to show that, as a 
matter of fact, the very greatest of the so-called “ancestors” 
are, in their most essential attributes, neither more nor less 
than personifications of natural phenomena. They are projec- 
tions of the awe and impotence of primitive man in the pres- 
ence of the great forces of the cosmos. This ancient experience 
has given birth to the greatest of the deities of old Shinto, 
the kami of earth, sky, Sun, moon, wind, and storm. Gene- 
alogical connections from the human side are established with 
these personages, just as is done in early religious interpreta- 
tions elsewhere. It thus comes to pass that the royal line of 
Japan traces back to an ancient sun goddess, who in turn has 
the moon and the storm as brothers and the earth and the sky 
as parents. In this respect the kami idea of Shinto has direct 
affinities with primitive religion. 

Another phase of shrine Shinto which may be taken as 
identifying it with what passes as magico-religious practice 
elsewhere is found in the widespread use of charms. Practi- 
cally all Shinto shrines, with the exception of small wayside 
or private sanctuaries, sell charms. In general the charms dis- 
pensed by the shrines may be divided into two classes, per- 
sonal and domestic. The former are relatively small in size 
and are worn on the person in a specially constructed charm 
case, though sometimes in the purse or sash or elsewhere in 
close contact with the body, and are universally regarded as 
potent in bringing the individual directly under the care of 
some tutelary deity. The latter are of larger dimensions and are 


so adapted in form as to make it possible to stand them up on 


the god-shelf or to paste them up in some position of advan- 
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tage in the home, as on the posts at the entrance or under the 
front eaves, and are believed to impart tangible benefits to the 
entire domestic establishment. 

A personal charm commonly met with takes the form of a 
small flat paper folder between two and one-half and three 
inches long and about five-eighths of an inch wide. There are 
no standard dimensions, however, both larger and smaller 
sizes being widely distributed. Each shrine has its own stand- 
ard form or forms. For example, the personal charm dispensed 
at the Grand Imperial Shrine of Ise, where the sun goddess, 
Amaterasu-omi-kami, is worshiped, is in the shape of a little 
box constructed of very thin bits of wood, and is one and five- 
eighths inches long, seven-sixteenths of an inch wide, and five 
thirty-seconds of an inch thick. The box is wrapped securely 
in a white paper cover and is sealed with the shrine seal. The 
charm proper is within the box. It consists of a tiny sliver of 
wood, not over one-half inch long and about one-sixteenth of 
an inch in each of the other two dimensions. It is wrapped 
about diagonally from end to end with a narrow strip of white 
paper, thus marking its sacred character. For this wooden 
midget has had an extraordinary history. Every twenty years 
the shrine of the sun goddess at Ise is rebuilt and the wood of 
the abandoned edifice is made into these charms. The fortu- 
nate possessor of this little box thus wears on his own person 
and in immediate contact with his own life a bit of the dwell- 
ing-place of deity, saturated with the mighty influence of the 
great goddess herself. 

The personal charm from the large shrine on Mount Tsu- 
kuba in Ibaraki Prefecture, where the ancient sky father and 
the earth mother of the Japanese race are worshiped, consists 
of a flat white paper folder two and one-fourth inches long 
and one and one-half inches wide, marked on the outside with 
the shrine seal and also printed with the name of the shrine 
and a legend showing the special character of the charm. 
Within is the charm itself, a speck of silk cloth. This was once 
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a part of a large silk roll, offered before the deities on the 
shrine altars, and which, accordingly, in popular belief, for- 
merly enshrouded the kami themselves. The owner of the 
charm thus wears the garments of the gods. 

Personal charms from other shrines vary similarly in size 
and nature, but are almost invariably wrapped in white paper 
and authentically sealed. Occasionally, however, charms may 
be found wrapped in a silk brocade cover or contained in a 
stiff paper folder. The charms obtainable at Mount Tsukuba, 
previously mentioned, may be taken as typical of a group met 
with fairly frequently, in that they take the form of specifics 
for various human needs. While all the personal charms sold 
at Tsukuba contain the small bit of silk already described, 
they differ among themselves in their actual functions, and 
are stamped on the outside accordingly. One is marked as a 
charm against pollution (fujé yoke omamori) , another against 
ill luck (yaku yoke omamori), another against calamity (sai- 
ka shojo omamori); the imprint of still another shows that it 
will induce positive good fortune (kaiun omamori), while still 
another, which represents a form widely distributed and in 
great demand, guarantees easy childbirth (anzan omamori). 
All are adapted to meet various crises in the individual life. 
Many shrines, however, sell but one form of the personal 
charm, intended as it is to meet all the vicissitudes of life by a 
kind of blanket protection. Thus the recently established 
Meiji Jingu of Tokyo, where the Meiji emperor and his im- 
perial consort are worshiped, dispenses but one form of pri- 
vate charm. This consists simply of the all-powerful name of 
the shrine printed in red ink on a small strip of paper and fold- 
ed within the customary white paper covering. On the outside 
are printed the shrine name in black and the shrine seal in red. 
Charms vary greatly in nature with the different shrines. The 
charm may consist of the printed name or the image of the 
deity; it may be a minute carved or cast image of the kami 
(especially common in the cases of the deities Daikoku and 
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Ebisu, gods of riches and good fortune) ; it may be a printed 
representation of a branch of the sacred sakaki tree tied with 
paper and hemp streamers, the whole being a device used in 
ceremonial purification at the shrines; it may be a pictorial 
representation of an ancient Shinto altar, etc. Within the pa- 
per covering of the charm of the Suitengu, or Water Goblin 
Shrine, of Tokyo will be found two oblong strips of paper, 
each printed with five obscure Sanscrit symbols, a survival of 
the days when Buddhism and Shinto were freely mingled. At 
the Takio Shrine of Nikko, a branch shrine of the Futaara 
Yama Jinja, one can obtain a charm marked kodane ishi, 
“baby seed stone,” which insures conception on the part of 
women desiring to become mothers. The device consists of a 
folder containing a few minute grains of gravel. The gravel 
itself is obtained by crushing small stones that have first been 
allowed to incubate in contact with a great original mother- 
stone lying some miles back in the mountains behind the 
shrine. The form of the mother-stone strikingly resembles 
the enlarged abdomen of a pregnant woman. Hence a peculiar 
efficacy is imparted to the gravel of the charm. The whole pre- 
sents an interesting case of primitive magical causation. In 
fact, all the Shinto charms owe their form and potency to mag- 
ical associations. 

The larger domestic charms also vary in size and form. A 
variety frequently met with consists of a white paper cover 
folded about two very thin sheets of wood, the size being 
about two and three-fourths inches wide and between ten and 
eleven inches in length. Within, between the strips of wood, 
will be found the charm proper, consisting of some such de- 
vice as the name or the image of the deity, or of some other 
magical contrivance that mediates the mana of the kami. The 
wood furnishes a stiffening necessary to standing the object 
upright on the god-shelf. A second common form is made of a 
single slab of wood varying in thickness from one-quarter to 
one-half of an inch, or even more, and sometimes inclosed in a 
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white paper wrapper and sometimes bare. The name and the 
seal of the shrine are stamped directly on the wood and fre- 
quently on the paper covering as well, if one exists. A com- 
mon variety of the wooden form is marked Kanai Anzen, “Se- 
curity within the Home,” and, placed on the god-shelf or nailed 
beneath the eaves, promotes domestic tranquility and good 
fortune. Another is similarly marked Sencha Anzen, “Secu- 
rity on Shipboard,” and is in great demand among fishermen 
and sailors. These latter charms may often be found lashed 
to the prows of fishing boats or nailed up in conspicuous places 
on board the vessels. A third form of the larger domestic 
charm consists merely of a single sheet of paper varying from 
two and one-half to three or four inches in width and from 
ten to fourteen inches in length. It is printed generally with 
the shrine name, the name of the deity, the shrine seal, and 
sometimes with an image or a statement of the particular 
function of the charm, if it is of a specialized form. Larger 
sizes than those just mentioned are sometimes met with, one 
form found at Tsukuba, for example, being five and one-half 
inches wide and sixteen inches long. Specific forms of domes- 
tic charms offer protection against such evils as fire, burglary, 
earthquake, and the entrance of sickness and of evil spirits 
into the home. 

The distribution of charms is regulated by national law. 
Furthermore, it is not too much to say that the sale of charms 
is not merely permitted, but is actively encouraged and par- 
ticipated in by the government as a means of attaching the 
individuals and the homes of the nation more intimately to 
the shrines. 

A third aspect of shrine Shinto which identifies it as genu- 
ine religion is found in the fact of communal worship. By 
means of associative ceremonies and rituals participated in 
by groups that on certain occasions are nation-wide, Shinto 
merges the individual in a great social whole wherein vital re- 
ligious feelings of dependency, aspiration, and devotion come 
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to expression. Conceivably this communal worship could ex- 
ist independently of any idea of the kami as superhuman spir- 
itual agencies. But as a matter of fact it does not. The rituals 
center in the kami. But it is probably fair to say that such 
faith alone does not make shrine Shinto religious. Confucian- 
ism in Japan still maintains faith in heaven, but by its ab- 
sence of communal ceremony it is known as non-religious. Sub- 
ordinate forms of communal ceremony at the Shinto shrines 
appear in the kagura, or sacred dances. The major forms are 
in actual rituals of adoration and supplication before the kami. 
It is here that the carefully graded priesthood finds its chief 
function, and the shrines their primary meaning. Orders of 
service for use in the communal rituals at the great Shinto fes- 
tivals are regulated in detail by national law. Such public 
services contain rites of purification by water or by the gohei 
(a magical device made of paper strips and mounted on a 
handle like a duster; waved above the worshipers, it drives out 
impurity ), presentation of offerings on the altars, music, read- 
ing of norito, and also meditation and prayer in the presence 
of the kami. 

The evidence just passed in review is considered sufficient 
to warrant the conclusion that, although the state cult of mod- 
ern Japan does not present some of the activities characteristic 
of ordinary religious bodies, and although it transcends some 
of the limitations of creedal sectarianism, it yet preserves es- 
sential features which require its classification as genuine re- 
ligion. Shrine Shinto, then, is the state religion of modern 
Japan. 

From this we may pass on to certain concluding state- 
ments regarding the value of this state system to the Japanese 
national life. This subject is discussed under the headings of, 
first, religious value, and second, political value, although the 
two are very closely related. 

On the side of its religious contribution to the national 
life, the cult of the shrines furnishes the means for an ade- 
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quate explanation of Japan’s extraordinary modern progress, 
in terms of indigenous elements. It thus supplies an indispen- 
sable outlet for enlarged feelings of satisfaction and gratitude 
over what has been accomplished in national development 
during the past fifty-odd years. For the vast majority of the 
Japanese people an adequate explanation of such attainment 
is possible only through a religious understanding of experi- 
ence. The ancestral deities, ever watchful over the destinies 
of the nation, have guided the state by their mighty, unseen 
hands and have brought it to its present glorious position 
among the great nations of the earth. The vividness of the 
impression of unusual achievement thus intensifies the con- 
viction of the superhuman origin thereof, and, in turn, the 
pre-existing tendency to look for supernormal explanations 
supports the assurance that the only final explanation is a re- 
ligious one. For, contrary to an opinion sometimes voiced, 
especially by foreign writers, the Japanese are as a people in- 
tensely mindful of relations to an unseen world. All the im- 
portant acts of life are supported by an appeal to superhuman 
agencies. The center of that loyalty which has been regarded 
as so dominant a factor in Japanese racial psychology is a con- 
viction of the reality of an invisible spirit world. “Our ances- 
tors in heaven watch our acts,” declared the great Meiji Em- 
peror, and in the presence of this spirit oversight the average 
Japanese lives and moves and has his being. 

Shinto conserves and guides these sentiments in such a 
way as to support Japanese patriotism strongly. The experi- 
enced benefits have come, not through the bountifulness of 
any foreign or imported deities, not even through the benevo- 
lence of a great All-father presiding over the affairs of the na- 
tions impartially, but rather as the expressions of the power 
of purely Japanese deities. They are distinctly Japanese prod- 
ucts. Shinto thus directs and fosters feelings of gratitude and 
loyalty to indigenous deities as protectors of the state. In this 
it performs a political function. This leads to the considera- 
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tion of the second aspect of its value to the national life, as 
previously mentioned. 

The primary contribution on the political side made by the 
shrine ceremonials and the ideas connected with them lies in 
the strong support which they give to national unification. 
The main object of Japanese statesmanship as directed to- 
ward the solution of domestic problems is the attainment of 
complete internal solidarity under the aegis of the royal fami- 
ly. In reaching this goal, separative social and geographical 
factors have had to be overcome. On the geographical sice 
Japan has been confronted up until recent times with the 
problems of a triple isolation: the remoteness of the island 
group as a whole off the Asiatic continent, the separation of 
island from island within the group, and the division of larger 
island units into smaller sections by great mountain barriers. 
Such factors have undoubtedly had a strong influence on Jap- 
anese character. Japanese history shows a marked proclivity 
toward the dominance of localism and insularity. Social, po- 
litical, and religious movements which in other environments 
might have made unified headway have been shivered to frag- 
ments by the Japanese separatistic tendency. Feudal clan- 
nishness is a force even today. In the presence of this situa- 
tion the unifying influence of Shinto has been, and still is, of 
immense value to the state. True, Shinto has been only one of 
a number of consolidating forces. Improved and far-reaching 
transportation facilities, industrial interdependence, standard- 
ized national education, a nation-wide dissemination of infor- 
mation through newspapers, periodicals, and lectures, along 
with a strongly centralized government in Tokyo, have all 
contributed powerfully to the integration of Japanese life. 
Side by side with these forces Shinto has made its full contri- 
bution as a unifying agency. 

Shinto, by virtue of the prominence which it gives to an an- 
cestralism centering in the imperial line, immensely strength- 
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ens the existing political and social systems. The Japanese 
emperors are not merely the symbol of Japanese political and 
social unity. They are this and much more. The imperial 
throne with its long line of deified occupants becomes in Shin- 
to the primary agency for the consummation of national ideals. 
That is to say, the center of Shinto in its modern officialized 
form is emperor-worship. This is plainly as the authorities 
would have it. One need only visit the recently established 
Meiji Jingu in Tokyo or the great shrine of Amaterasu-omi- 
kami at Ise, where “the greatest of all the imperial ancestors” 
is worshiped, to realize this fact vividly. Thus the throne is 
supported by the deepest feelings of gratitude, dependency, 
and loyalty, and the possibilities of popular revolt or agita- 
tion for fundamental political and social change correspond- 
ingly lessened. 

A modern Japanese student of Shinto, writing from the 
standpoint of its religious attitude toward the imperial throne, 
has said: 

As the Chinese thought from the beginning that there was a Supreme 
Being, while the Emperors who stood under him ruled over the country 
according to the will of this Supreme Being, it was very natural that they 
should conclude that the Emperors who opposed the will of the Supreme 
Being and misgoverned the people should be dethroned. . . . . 

The same thing was also true in the case of Judea... . . The Jews 
thought that Jehovah was above the king and reigned over the universe 
eternally, and also was the spiritual Lord of the Jews. The Jews seem to 
have concluded that if the king acted contrary to the will of the people 
and misgoverned the people, they were justified in dethroning the king. 
So the dynasties in Judea were constantly changing, as in China. 

The Christian countries of present-day Europe also are founded on 
the same belief as that of the ancient Jews. This is why we see revolu- 
tion after revolution in European countries today. 

Japan, however, found God, who rules eternally over the country 
and who corresponds to Jehovah of the Jews and to the Jotei or Supreme 
Being of the Chinese, in their Emperors from the days of primitive reli- 
gion down to the age of the present civilized religion. This is the charac- 
teristic feature of the Japanese Empire. 
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This is why the Imperial Line of Japan lasts unbroken, “permanent 
as heaven and earth.” “The Imperial Throne of Japan is the Throne of 
God” (Genchi Kato, in Japan Magazine, June, 1923). 

There are numerous Japanese scholars in the present, well 
informed regarding their national religion and history, who 
find great difficulty in accepting the full line of argument ad- 
vanced in the foregoing quotation, particularly in its implica- 
tions to the effect that the Japanese have consistently found 
the supreme values of their spiritual universe in imperial an- 
cestralism, and that the living emperor shares in the worship 
of the state system. Yet few would deny that the statement 
well expresses the strong political interest of that modern offi- 
cial superintendence of Shinto which would utilize it as a pri- 
mary support for the existing organization of the national life. 
It is from the standpoint of this interest that shrine Shinto in 
its present form is to be accounted for and judged, and herein 
we undoubtedly find the primary explanation of the reluc- 
tance of the government to permit its classification as a re- 
ligion. 




















SOME EMPHASES IN WYCLIF’S TEACHING: 
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Dr. Workman’s Jokn W yclif is at once among the most ad- 
mirable and among the most unsatisfying of biographies. No 
one can read the book without deep appreciation of the au- 
thor’s fulness of research, conscientious accuracy of detail, 
fairness of mind, and breadth of view. Seldom does a histori- 
cal work make a deeper impression of completeness of investi- 
gation. In these nearly eight hundred compact pages countless 
lines of inquiry have been patiently followed; the most unfa- 
miliar sources have been combed, and unstinted pains taken 
to reconstruct the fragments. We close the second volume 
convinced that virtually everything possible has been done to 
give us the true Wyclif, and that subsequent writers can add 
little of importance to our knowledge of the great heretic. Yet 
the man Wyclif is still for us like a figure left by the sculptor 
half chiseled from the marble. 

Professor Mandell Creighton closed his review, in the 
Church Quarterly for 1877, of G. V. Lechler’s Johann von 
Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation (1873) with 
these words: 

Even in the faint outlines in which we see him across the gulf of five 
centuries, he attracts us to him as one who yet has a living message for 
us; even in the faint outlines—for he still wanders, in spite of Dr. Lech- 
ler’s efforts, a spectral form in the region of antiquarianism and archaeol- 
ogy. Not till we know more of scholastic theology—not till the details 
of contemporary history have been more carefully worked out—and not 


1 The references not otherwise designated are to John Wyclif: A Study of the 


English Medieval Church, by Herbert B. Workman (2 vols. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1926. $12.50). For Wyclif’s works the references are te editions 
contained in the Wyclif Society Publications and to Lechler’s edition of the Tri- 
alogus. 
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till Wiclif’s works have been still more thoroughly explored and edited 
can we hope that he will stand out to us a breathing figure with a mes- 


sage to us that we can understand.” 

Wyclif’s new biographer ‘“‘knows more of scholastic theol- 
ogy,” has “‘worked out the details of contemporary history,” 
and “thoroughly explored” Wyclif’s writings. Wyclif ceases 
to be a distant “spectral form”; but he has not yet fully 
emerged as a “‘breathing figure.” A less conscientious worker 
delineating Wyclif in bold strokes by means of conjectures 
treated as certainties might have edified the public and done 
disservice to truth. No such temptation has been entertained 
in this book. But perfection of historical method has not 
availed to finish the figure. The historian is himself well aware 
of this. He has had joy of discovery, but it is largely the dis- 
covery of peripheral facts; the higher rapture of penetrating 
to the very soul of the man has been denied him. Again and 
again he is distressed by the ambiguity of the evidence. “We 
must confess,” he says, “in spite of the industry of many 
workers, that the harvest of certainty reaped is but small. 
Oftentimes we are reduced to conjecture in supplying the 
missing evidence, or in attempting an adequate interpretation 
of Wyclif’s actions.”* That which we crave to know of any 
great man is what experiences supplied the urge of his active 
career; and that is what escapes us here. The fact is that Wy- 
clif lived and wrote so impersonally as to defy the art of the 
biographer. He wrote no apologia pro vita sua; he is almost 
never reminiscent, and is no letter writer. We are shut out 
from his emotions and left in doubt about his motives. At cer- 
tain points where Wyclif still keeps his secret, our author does 
not conceal his discomfiture. Indeed, one may doubt whether 
he realizes how great a service he has rendered.* 


® Historical Essays and Reviews, pp. 200-201. 3 Oe. 

* The few slight errors do not mar the general accuracy of the work. The style 
is admirably precise and highly compressed. A few faulty sentences have been noted. 
A parenthetic clause (I, 308) needs a verb to complete the sense. It is perhaps 
legitimate to tell us that Nicholas Littlington’s “head appears above the entrance” of 


the deanery of Westminster (1, 316), but a less ghastly picture is doubtless in- 
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That service may be estimated in terms not only of in- 
creased knowledge of Wyclif, but of the value of the work as “a 
study of the English medieval church,” to quote the subtitle. 
For the first time an English historian has attempted a com- 
prehensive study of this great medieval Englishman. Lechler 
gave special attention to the works of the English precursors 
of Wyclif, but really failed to work his way into the national 
tradition. As a German, he asserted the importance of the 
Germanic element, preserved in its purity among the lower 
nobility of Yorkshire, of whom Wyclif was sprung, as form- 
ing the strength of the national movement of the fourteenth 
century; and he had little sense of the complex political and 
ecclesiastical system which constituted the reformer’s environ- 
ment. In this field Dr. Workman moves with the familiarity 
of the expert. He dismisses the question as to whether Wyclif 
was of Saxon or of Norman blood, and notes the more im- 
portant fact that Scottish raiders had made it impossible that 
the stock of which he came should be other than alert, tena- 
cious, and stout-hearted.” With ample detail, and with special 
attention to religion, he sets forth the ruling forces in four- 
teenth-century England. We see politicians, university lead- 
ers, prelates, priests, friars, and would-be reformers moving in 


tended. A date is misprinted in I, 240. There is inconsistency between statements 
on pp. 96 and 248 of Vol. I, on internationalism and the universities. When we read 
that Wyclif’s “conception of Antichrist pushed to its logical issue ends in dualism, 
mithraism, and the like,” we suspect a slip for “manichaeism” (II, 11). A pas- 
sage quoted as from the Supplementum (II, 310) is really from the Trialogus, p. 61. 

The general plan of the work might be assailed from the standpoint of the stu- 
dent who craves a comparative study of the reforming spirits of the age. Even 
though it can be shown that Wyclif was largely detached from his continental con- 
temporaries, he has spiritual and intellectual affinities among them. Correspondences 
and contrasts between Wyclif and St. Francis, Marsilius, and Gerson are very briefly 
touched upon, while Ruysbroeck, Groote, and Tauler are quite overlooked. It would 
have added to the value of the treatise for many readers if Wycilif’s peculiar proposal 
for disendowment had been compared with the reform planned by Paschal II, and 
with the project of Arnold of Brescia. The index is confined to names and the titles 
of books. The inadequacy of the study of Wyclif’s influence is fully pardonable in 
view of the author’s promise of another volume, to be entitled “The Origins of Non- 
Conformity.” 

vay 2G, 37% 
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real life. The reader is not left unaware of the poetry and art 
of the age, and he learns much of its economic problems as 
they affected all classes of society. If the central figure of the 
work still remains in some degree indistinct, the student is at 
least never again likely to think of him in isolation from the 
solid facts of national history. 

The Wyclif of this work is a man of deep learning, sincere 
devotion, and prodigious activity of mind, somewhat defective 
in constructive imagination, and in gifts of leadership. It has 
always been a matter of wonder that one man should accom- 
plish, together with other tasks, the vast literary production of 
his last five or six years of life. A few tracts formerly ascribed 
to him are here dissociated from his name; and in a very valu- 
able chapter his actual work in connection with the so-called 
‘““Wyclif Bible” is shown to have been much less than has 
usually been supposed. Even so reduced, his writings of this 
period are of surprising volume. Assailed by disease and the 
threat of death, he worked with extraordinary assiduity and 
with the aid of secretaries, that he might publish his essential 
ideas ere the soul should leave the enfeebled body. The integ- 
rity of his persona) life is marred only by his undoubted plu- 
ralism, which Dr. Workman shows reason to think he never 


abandoned. The extenuating circumstances are fully pre- 
sented,° and are worth considering, though they should not be 


held to exculpate Wyclif from the practice of an abuse which 
he condemned in others. This inconsistency seems to have 
been largely overlooked in the attacks of his opponents. Apart 
from it, he justified the admission of an unfriendly prelate: 
“Wyclif was a great clerk and many held him for a perfect 
liver.’” 

Dr. Workman holds that “the failure of his premature re- 
formation,” especially in view of its Erastian tendency, “was 
on the whole good for the church.” There is, however, some 
indication that Wyclif, if he had been allowed a few more 


®T, 162 f. Jo ee 
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years, would have taken to revising his opinions; and one can- 
not but feel some futile regret that he began his reforming la- 
bors so late in life as to leave no time for the formulation of 
those constructive principles which are wont to be the second 


thoughts of reformers. 
The division of the work under the headings ‘‘The Scho- 


lastic,”’ “The Politician,” “The Reformer” broadly indicates 
the sequence of interests in Wyclif’s life. But whatever réle 
he played, he was always fundamentally a religious reformer. 
Thoroughly steeped in scholasticism, he opposed its “mod- 
ern” tendencies in order to defend the faith. In political 
employments and writings he was concerned for “lordship 
founded upon grace.” And through all the tangled argumen- 
tation of his treatises, encumbered as they are with what 
seem to the modern reader masses of scholastic impedimenta, 
there is revealed a burning desire for the triumph of the clear 
and authoritative evangel of Christ, 

Wyclif was bred a scholastic, and with all his radicalism 
remained true to his breeding. [f he early displayed an inter- 
est in mathematics and physics more than was usual among 
schoolmen, this scientific bent was not determinative of his 
later thought. He never learned to condemn, as Roger Bacon 
had done, the scholastic method. He knew no other way of 
thinking, and no other did he desire. Philosophically he was 
of the “most straitest sect” of the Schoolmen, a realist of the 
realists. In excess of antagonism to the nominalists, he Jeaned 
toward the pantheism of Averroés. While he bowed to Aris- 
totle, he more highly revered Plato; but his pupils discerned 
the true source of much of his inspiration when they called 
him “John, son of Augustine.” The saintly Bradwardine, who 
was smitten by the Black Death in 13409, had been while at 
Oxford converted from current Pelagian conceptions of hu- 
man initiative to a thoroughly Augustinian sense of the grace 
of God and doctrine of predestination. No similar experience 
of conversion is recorded of Wyclif; but he owed much to the 
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teachings of this forerunner of Luther and Calvin. And for 
Wyclif the fact of predestination, together with the whole 
system of Catholic doctrine, was bound up with the philosoph- 


ical tenet of the reality of universal ideas which have their 
source in God. This for him was the basis and guaranty of all 
the truth that may be known. And while his works show in 
other matters the influence of Duns and Ockham, he gave no 
quarter either to conceptualism, defined by him as the theory 
which makes universality to consist in abstractions, or to 
nominalism, which he regarded as a mere cult of signs. This 
realism determines his treatment of the doctrines of the 


church, the Incarnation, and the Eucharist.” 


For Wyclif the church was the expression of God’s eterna) 
will, timeless and invisible, consisting of all the predestinate— 
universitas fidelium predestinatorum.’ As with the sixteenth- 
century reformers, this rea) but invisible church has a certain 
indeterminate relation to the apparent (pretensa) or visible 
church."° If we ask how far the former interpenetrates the lat- 
ter, we obtain no answer. The relation is sometimes, indeed, 
thought of as adversative. The total effect of this is to call in 
question the reality of all that men have customarily called 
the church. For common sense the term primarily suggests 
the church militant; but not so for the realist. The ecclesia 
militans is for him but the moving fringe of the eternal church, 
the other two parts of which are the ecclesia dormans (those 
in purgatory ) and the ecclesia triumphans." And it is the all- 
inclusive universal, the church as the idea of God, that is 
always in the foreground. 

This intangible timeless church is a real entity, having a 
corporate unity in Christ, its head. Wyclif is anxious to assert 
its transcendent character. He hesitates to admit any evi- 
dence that could be used to identify or delimit it in time and 
space, Like Marsilius, he protests against applying the name 


* Book I, chap. iv, in I, 103 f. * Ibid., p. 71. 


* De Ecclesia, p. 37. " Ibid., pp. 8, 106. 
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“‘church”’ to the body of ordained and tonsured clerics, and 
against its further narrowing to the Roman curia. It consists 
of the elect only, and popes and prelates may not all be num- 
bered in that class.** 

No one is a member of holy mother church who is not pre- 
destinate, and everyone who is predestinate, regardless of his 
present manner of life, is a member of holy mother church.* 
We have no means of determining even our own membership 
in the church of the predestinate.’* To some extent member- 
ship may be indicated by a life in accordance with the divine 
precepts. But this test is not infallible. We must not judge of 
the case of even our wicked neighbors. Some who are living in 
morta) sin may in the end appear among the chosen. Yet the 
predestinate form a unified body, in the bonds of charity, un- 
der the headship of Christ.” To the objection that one might 
as wel] talk of the body of the reprobate—whom he calls the 
foreknown (presciti)—as of the elect, Wyclif consistently 
agrees, citing John 8:44, that they do form one body, of which 
the devil is the head—znum corpus diaboli.* Vi they practice 
present righteousness, it will serve to give them some right to 
temporal benefits and mitigate their punishments hereafter.” 

The doctrine of the Incarnation presented in Wyclii’s 
treatise on that subject,’’ one of his earliest books, is again 
profoundly affected by his realism, The point can best be 
illustrated in the words of Dr. Workman: 


At His incarnation, a greater miracle by far than the Creation, 
Christ took upon Himself the nature not of a man, nor of many men, but 


the communis humanitas of all men, manhood as it is in the forma ex- 
emplaris of the Divine Idea. This likeness He can never lose; it is the 
same yesterday, today, and forever, not the likeness of men, but the pri- 


mal humanity itself which He retained even during His three days in the 


tomb, and which makes Christ to be of the same species as other men. 


4 Ibid., pp. 19, 28 f. * Ibid., pp. 7, 107. 
* Tbid., pp. 83, 400, 417. ” Tbid., p. 102. 
** Tbid., pp. 5 f. * Ibid., p. 468. 


8 De Benedicta Incarnacione, 1370. 
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Nothing human is alien to Him, for the manhood of Christ is the basis 
of the manhood of every individual. Christ is thus not only the homo 


communis ; He is also by His incarnation unicus homo, Who is one with 
every individual, Who lives, suffers and dies like all His brethren, liable 


to all the ills that flesh is heir to. One effect of this exaltation of the hu- 
manity of Jesus is seen both in Wyclif and his disciples in their exalta- 


tion of humanity at large. The “universal man” is the bond between man 
and man." 

So the incarnation is explained in such a way as to exalt 
“humanity at large,” and to establish a bond of union among 
men. As our author has not allowed himself space for further 
exposition of this point, some suggestions may be attempted 
here. The conception of this bond of humanity is strongly ex- 


pressed in the closing chapter of the De Universalibus, Wy- 
clif’s heroic assertion of realism against the nominalist schol- 


ars who surrounded him at Oxford.”® Here he stresses the con- 


ception of universal humanity (communis humanitas ) as over 
against the nominalist assertion of individual humanity (sin- 


gularis humanitas.) Like is naturally attracted to (diligit) its 
like, says Wyclif, and men should love and share with their 
neighbors, because they have the same common humanity 
with them; especially seeking to bring others to eternal life. 
His chief aim here is to rout the nominalists. Why, he asks, 
amid like arguments, should they eat a common dinner (pran- 
dium commune) and yet deny the fact of a common human- 
ity? It would appear that in his joy of combat he has come 
near to making any special incarnation unnecessary. Yet such 
latitudinarianism is far from his purpose; though reference to 
other passages is required to make his purpose clear. 

Readers will at once see the resemblance to the thought of 
Augustine. Under the influence of Plato (e.g., Timaeus xi) 
Augustine asserts the unity of mankind in consequence of the 
fact that God created Adam, their one original progenitor. 
“There is nothing,” he says, “‘so social by nature, so unsocial 


WT 130. 
* Miscellanea Philosophica, I, 145 f. 
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by corruption, as this race of man.’” The taint of Adam’s sin 
corrupted all his posterity; but of these a select number are 
saved by God’s free grace through faith in Christ the second 
Adam. 

In the same way such expressions of Wyclif as we have 


cited on incarnation should not be dissociated from his stern 


predestinarianism. There is no thought of Christ as the com- 


mon denominator of average humanity. This fact is made 
clear on many pages of the De Ecclesia. Wyclif quotes ap- 
provingly Aquinas’ distinction between Christ’s headship of 
al) men and of the faithfu). ‘“‘Christ,’? says Thomas, “‘is head 
of all men, both of the faithful who are united to him in actu 
by grace, and of unbelievers who are his members only in 
potentia,”’ and on leaving this world cease to be members in 
any sense. “I have not seen in Thomas,” says Wyclif, “nor in 
any other approved (prodadii) doctor, that the whole race, 
but only that the predestinated part of it, is the holy mother 
church, the spouse of Christ, and the universal or catholic 
church, the mystical body of Christ of which the scripture 
speaks.’”** Elsewhere in this work” he notes that as the prog- 
eny of Adam are said to be him in whom they have sinned, still 
more should the ‘“‘descendants of the second Adam” be said to 
be the second Adam, i.e., the predestinate to be Christ, in 


whom they will finally rest. So is the invisible church, to the 
exclusion of the foreknown, identified with Christ. Wyclif’s 


communis humanitas is then a divinely given somewhat which 


is realized in the predestinate but can be predicated of the 
reprobate only during this mundane life, and then only in 


potentia, not in actu. 

It was his attempt to explain the Eucharist that called 
forth the most sustained intellectual effort of Wyclif’s life. 
Unlike some of the reformers, he does not begin with a horror 
of the idolatries practiced in connection with the Eucharist. 
He simply attempts to explain it, and in course of the rational- 


™ De Civitate Dei xii. 27. 22 De Eccl., p. 58. 3 Ibid., p. 135. 
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izing process is led from point to point until he employs the 
word “‘idolatry” of the current conception. The Scotists had 
gone beyond Aquinas in their view of transubstantiation, 
and taught the annihilation of the substance of the bread in 
the consecration of the host. When Wyclif began to treat this 
view from the standpoint of his high realism, which could not 
tolerate the idea of annihilation, he at first moved to what 
was virtually the Thomist position, and utilized Aquinas’ con- 
ception of “quantity,” a vaguely conceived subsistence (as 
distinct from substance) which sustains the accidents in the 
sacred elements. Later he pushed his argument to the repudi- 
ation of this doctrine of quantity, and held that while “the 
priest by the words of consecration makes the body of Christ 
to be present under the accidents,” yet not merely the acci- 
dents but “the substance of material bread remains in the 
consecrated bread.” About 1379 he wrote: ‘The truth and 
faith of the church is that as Christ is at once God and man, 
so the sacrament is at once the body of Christ and bread— 
bread and wine naturally, the body and blood sacrament- 
ally.”** Workman would date the De Eucharistia also in 1379 
(it was previously put in the eighties by Mathew and Lo- 
serth). This is his extended study of the subject, and presents 
the interpretation suggested by the quotation just made from 
the De Apostasia. Wyclif, the truth-seeker, has a practical 
view of truth. He is concerned, as he says, “lest the people be 
seduced” to idolatry” and “lest by the adoration of the bread 
or the body of Christ idolatry should be committed.’”’ He 
strongly asserts the spiritual presence, and quotes Augustine 
that the body and blood of Christ are res invisibiles.** Christ 
he says is “insensibly hidden’ under the sacrament. A lion 
devouring a man does not devour his soul. Transubstantiation 
as commonly interpreted is a doctrine of the annihilation of 
the substance with the survival of the accidents. This modern 


* De Apostasia, p. 184; Workman, II, 38. 


** De Eucharistia, p. 14. 


% Tbid., p. 53. " Ibid., p. 23. 
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nominalist conception Wyclif felt to be a logical absurdity. 
If accidents can exist without subject, our senses play us 
false, and all knowledge and faith are imperiled. We have no 
test of truth, no means of determining species, no ladder to 
ascend to God.** Wyclif is greatly in earnest in asserting that 
the realistic view is required if any system of truth is to sur- 
vive, Finally, in the 7rialogus he characterized the nominalist 
doctrine as the worst of heresies, deceiving the people and ren- 
dering them idolaters, subverting all grammar, logic, and nat- 
ural science, and destroying the sense of the Gospel.” 
Wyclif’s characteristic teaching on the Eucharist is rightly 
described as consubstantiation. Yet it is consubstantiation in 
its most spiritual form. Dr. Workman regards it as “practi- 
cally identical” with that of Luther. With considerable dif- 
ferences in method and detail, this judgment no doubt holds 
true. It might be possible to select from Wyclif’s writings 
what would be an approximate equivalent of Luther’s doc- 
trine of ubiquity. But while Wyclif is concerned for the philo- 
sophical basis of all knowledge and belief, Luther is more 
narrowly interested in the primary question of the central act 
of Christian worship itself. There is also a notable difference 
in the view taken of the words of institution. Luther rejoiced 
(1523) that the words Hoc est corpus meum “stand fast 
against fanatics”; and for him, as Zwingli learned (1529), est 
meant est. Wyclif, however, expressly says: “It is the same 
thing to say: “This is my body,’ and to say: ‘This efficacious- 
ly and sacramentally figures forth (or signifies) my body.’ ’*° 
This is substantially the contention of Zwingli at Marburg, 
and would have been equally abhorrent to Luther. Wyclif 
shows indeed many indications of a tendency toward a Zwin- 
glian or Calvinist position. When he says, for instance, that 
“the body of Christ is in the sacrament of the altar, not by 


78 Tbid., pp. 78 f. * Trialogus, p. 261. 


*"Tdem enim est dicere: Hoc est corpus meum quod pro vobis tradetur, et: Hoc 
efficaciter et sacramentaliter figurat corpus meum quod pro vobis tradetur” (De 
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multiplication but virtually only, as a king is in every part of 
his kingdom,” we are in the Swiss atmosphere. 

Many variations and scholastic refinements enter into 
Wyclif’s statement of this doctrine, and he seems never to 
have felt that he had reached finality, But his treatment of it 
is highly significant for three reasons. In the first place, it 
marked a strong reaction to Augustinian realism against the 
nominalist and conceptualist theologians. Secondly, it brought 
Wyclif into a position of hostility to the papal church, whose 
“heresy” and “idolatry” at this important point he boldly de- 
nounced, thus giving example to the later reformers in their 
assaults upon Rome. And thirdly, the movement of the mind 
of this learned scholastic, mature in years but young in out- 
look, as he adventured forth alone to reform theology and ‘“‘to 
call back the church from idolatry” is a fit subject for the won- 
der and admiration of posterity. For he was a venturesome 
thinker, whose mind never stood still. One of the most con- 
stant elements in his theology is the realism which forms its 
foundation. Even here he came to feel some misgivings. In 
the Trialogus he voices the difficulty of the subject of ideas, 
and, speaking through the mouth of Phronesis, admits in 
striking words his own incapacity: “I confess that I am igno- 
rant of much because of the loftiness of the subject, but in the 
fatherland I shall see clearly, as I believe, the views which 
now I only stammer” (Tvial., p. 61; cf. Workman, II, 310). 

While Dr. Workman devotes a short section of his book to 
“the Politician,” his treatment of this subject shows that so 
far as practical and immediate affairs were concerned, Wyclif 
was less of a politician than has been supposed. The judgment 
of Shirley and Lechler that he was a member of Parliament is 
rejected. The speeches of the seven lords reported in his 
Determinatio are held to be the product of a legitimate inven- 
tion. Careful discussion of the part he played in the mission to 


* Quoted by Workman, II, 38. There is a similar passage in Trial., p. 272, but 
here we have Corpus Christi est ad punctum quemlibet hujus mundi, a “Lutheran” 


variation. 
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Bruges reveals that it was insignificant. His relations with 
John of Gaunt show his inability to comprehend the secular- 
minded politician. In another section his relation to the peas- 
ants’ revolt is ably examined, with conclusions that are not 
novel. Wyclif did not inspire the revolt; but he sympathized 
with the oppressed peasants, and took the opportunity to 
write some sane, if general and inadequate, advice on the 
Christian behavior of lords and peasants to each other. 

In the Middle Ages every theologian felt free to take poli- 
tics as his province, and it need not surprise us that much of 
what Wyclif wrote has a bearing upon political problems. In 
discussing politics he did not of course feel that he was leaving 
the field of religion. Dr. Workman, revising, it may be noted, 
a judgment he had made in his article on Wyclif in the Ency- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics, thinks that “considered as a 
statesman Wyclif was not sufficiently opportunist.” No phil- 
osophical and evangelical theologian is likely to be that. Al- 
most everything Wyclif writes on political questions is writ- 
ten with the presuppositions of a Christian doctor. He is a 
patriot, and a nationalist in the best sense, believing in other 
nations as well as his own. Both his philosophy and his Chris- 
tianity prevent him from saying “My country right or wrong.” 
But when his country is wrong he blames the clergy for the 
mischief. ‘The great company plundering in France” is 
“abominable to God,” though not so abominable as a college 
of political clergy.’ He laid at the door of the clergy “the sin 
of the Kingdom in invading the Kingdom of France.’”* War, 
he believed, was usually caused by avarice, and this was pecu- 
liarly the vice of priests. His intense desire for the purification 
of the church made him exaggerate the guilt of his fellow- 
clergy in such national sins. 

As Wyclif advanced in hostility to the pope and the hier- 
archy, he gave more ardent study to the Scriptures, and enter- 


"IT, 323. 
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tained a vision of the purity and holiness of the church of the 
early period before the emperors had corrupted it with en- 
dowments. Like Dante, he deplored Constantine's “‘plenteous 
dower,” and like Dante he saw the remedy in the intervention 
of the secular power. But now the secular power invoked is 
not the emperor, but the national monarch. And the Erastian- 
ism is more extreme than Dante’s. 

The high theory of kingship in Wyclif is entwined with 
the doctrine of “dominion” which he developed from sug- 
gestions of Fitzralph of Armagh. As in Anselm’s doctrine of 
atonement, the terminology and presuppositions of this doc- 
trine are largely feudal. According to Wyclif, all lordship is 
conditioned on grace, Gracia est fundamentum dominii.’’ He 
lays down the principle of the immediate lordship of God, who 
is capitalis Dominus, supreme Lord,” and who thus bestows 
lordship on all the predestined. ‘Every righteous man is lord 
of the whole sensible world.’ Accordingly we ought to obey 
a pauper who has grace in preference to a pope or an emperor 
who has not. In accord with this is his teaching of the priest- 
hood of the laity; but in respect to secular government he sel- 
dom pushes the principle to its logical issue.| Citing Augustine, 
he regards the king as the vicar of God, while a bishop is the 
vicar of Christ. The king may use force; a priest must humbly 
minister, and accept the rule of the king. To demand his sub- 
jection to the king is not necessarily to deny the superiority 
of the priest, since grace itself is marked by obedience and 
obligates to it. As to bad kings, they have not true lordship, 
though they possess power, and should be obeyed. This state- 
ment is often reiterated; but occasionally Wyclif explains 
obedience in such cases as taking the form of resistance** or 
even of tyrannicide.*” Here the position, and even the lan- 
guage, is virtually identical with that of John Knox in his in- 
terviews with Queen Mary.) But the prevailing emphasis is on 


* De Civ. Dom., I, 25. 
* De Dom. Div., p. 33. 
* De Civ. Dom., I, 48. * De officio Regis, p. 82. * Ibid., p. 201. 
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submission to the king as the vicar of God, and Wyclif labors 
to prove that the clergy owe obedience to the king in prefer- 
ence to their ecclesiastical superiors. Believing that the priest- 
hood had become corrupted through wealth and power, he held 
that it was the king’s duty to dispossess the ‘‘Caesarean”’ 
clergy, disendow the “delinquent” church, and restore a 
priesthood of grace.” 

Not to enlarge upon this argument of Wyclif, let us try to 
realize, with Dr. Workman’s help, its occasion and signifi- 
cance. The church with its endowments had become the “big 
business” of the age. In England, as elsewhere, it had long 
been entangled in the web of feudalism, and was now affected 
by the rising commercialism of the fourteenth century. It of- 
fered many fat offices which were the prizes of calculating 
self-seekers. Canon law was freely violated by the clergy of 
all ranks. Pluralism, with its resultant absenteeism, was the 
rule rather than the exception. Numerically the clergy were 
out of proportion to the population. Dr. Workman estimates 
that in 1377 there was one cleric to every sixty-five people in 
England and Wales.** Many of these were spiritually inactive 
pensioners upon the faithful. Bishops were often incapable 
of preaching; “dumb dogs,” said Wyclif, in Isaiah’s angry 
phrase, also freely used by Jean Gerson as later by the re- 
formers. Violence and peculation were common among the 
clergy. The hunting parson with his showy trappings and the 
clerical frequenter of taverns attract Wyclif’s invective; in- 
continence in the priesthood is occasionally noted. Wyclif’s 
late writings abound with expressions of contempt for the 
friars.** They avoid all work, luxuriate in wealth and comfort, 
yet go about begging alms. They violate the principles of 
their rule, debase the confessional by assoiling for money, and 
exploit credulity with their “letters of fraternity” which en- 


“See the De Off. Reg., passim; R. L. Poole, Illustrations of the History of Me- 
dieval Thought and Learning, chap. x; J. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings, 
chap. iv. 
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title the recipients to a share in the benefits of their good 
deeds. 

The picture of the regular and secular clergy may have 
been exaggerated by Wyclif. But “the measure of his wrath 
was the measure of his ideal.”** He reached the conclusion 
that reform could come only through royal intervention, and 
with characteristic downrightness he put forward the drastic 
proposal of disendowment. 

How shall the church relate itself to wealth and to the 
power that goes with it? Hildebrand had tried to extricate the 
church from the grip of the forces of feudal society by an ex- 
treme assertion of papal authority over the secular powers. 
The results were not what he desired. Paschal II vainly at- 
tempted to de-feudalize the church by surrendering her fiefs. 
Arnold of Brescia’s proposal was for disendowment on another 
basis than that of royal power; he fell a martyr to his ideal. 
The revolt of St. Francis against bourgeois money-getting, 
and his emphasis on poverty and simplicity, constitute another 
impressive effort to solve the same problem. Professor Taw- 
ney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism shows some later 
phases of it. In our day voices are again raised to charge 
churches and clergy with cupidity and with paying court to 
the commercial aristocracy. Generally, however, since the 
Reformation, princes and popular governments have seen to 
it that the church should not be burdened by excessive en- 
dowments. 

Wyclif is a champion of lay religion. The direct dealing of 
God with the individual, which in Luther is expressed in a 
doctrine of justification by faith, is equally present in Wyclif's 
ideas of individual predestination and the immediate lordship 
of God. Thus both reformers find means to liberate their fol- 
lowers from the dominion of priests. Wyclif has a striking 
passage in which he argues that since virtue is more excellent 
than dominion, and although secular dominion was before 
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clerical, yet secular rulers receive their lordship from the 
church; not from the clergy, but from Christ and the lay 
church—a Christo et ecclesia laicali.** The priesthood, he 
says, is not inherent in the clergy.’” He even suggests that the 
church may one day consist solely of laymen.” It is this lay 
church, now obscured by the dominant clericalism, that he de- 
sires to call into active existence; and for this he would in- 
augurate his radical program of reform. 

While Wyclif was philosophically a realist, temperamen- 
tally he was an individualist. Without violating his realism, 
he might have come down to earth and given us a doctrine of 
an ideal visible church as a spiritual body, corresponding to 
Calvin’s classical treatment of the church catholic. With a 
more than Calvinist emphasis on the church predestinate and 
invisible, he falls into almost unrelieved individualism in his 
references to the church on earth. Each man’s salvation is a 
concern merely of God and his own soul. If emphasis is put 
upon the priesthood of the laity, it is often mainly to weaken 
the claims of the priesthood of the clergy, and with no dis- 
coverable content of spiritual responsibility or social solidar- 
ity. Having deposed the pope and abolished the hierarchy as 
necessary channels of grace, he fails to construct any adequate 
working conception of an ordered association of Christians 
under the headship of Christ. Marsilius, although it may be 
inferred from the company he kept that he was a nominalist, 
in his conciliar theory gave a vastly more constructive sugges- 
tion, one with which Calvin, who was as far from nominalism_ 
as Wyclif, was, no doubt unconsciously, in substantial accord. / 
The reformed churches really worked out the principle of con- 
ciliarism as far as was possible in the circumstances. But the 
Morning Star of the Reformation left his immediate followers 
weak because they lacked a clearly perceived principle of or- 


“ De Of. Reg., p. 110. * Tbid., p. 147. 
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ganization. Wyclif’s failure at this point is due primarily 
neither to his predestinarianism nor to his realism, but to an 
innate defect in his mental constitution, a lack of the social 
sense. Weakness here gave room for his dangerous Erastian 
proposals, which Dr. Workman rightly says “would have 
made the church a mere department of the state.””*’ 

We cannot but agree with Dr. Workman’s generalization 
that his revolt was ‘“‘too negative” in that “he abolished exist- 
ing forms of church government without devising, like Calvin, 
any scheme that would take its place.’** It is clear that he 
would have wrecked the church on its economic side and dis- 
carded the hierarchical system. On the other hand, we should 
recognize such constructive elements as we find in his discus- 
sions of church government. 

What is constructive reaches forward to the Reformed 
Church order. Wyclif regarded himself, not as a modernist, 
but as recovering what was scriptural and primitive. But in 
so far as he had positive views of church polity, he is a pres- 
byterian. A presbyterian in principle (and many churches not 
so called are presbyterian) is one who regards the ministry of 
the word and sacraments as one order only, and advocates a 
conciliar polity in accordance with that view, in contrast to 
monarchical rule in the church. Wyclif argues from Paul and 
Jerome that there were originally and should still be but two 
orders of the clergy, the priest and the deacon.*” He proceeds 
to enumerate the twelve ranks of clergy “invented by Caesar- 
ean pride” from the pope down to “private religions” (the 
monastic ‘“‘sects”), and asserts his adherence to the scriptural 
model. The deacon was not of course a sacerdos, capable of 
administering the eucharist. In numerous passages he re- 


“IT, 323. 
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marks that formerly bishops and presbyters were one order.” 
To Wyclif the current division into many orders constituted 
a schism in the priesthood, and what he sought was not its de- 
struction, but its unity in one scriptural order, originally called 
either presbyters or bishops; a proposal, it may be remarked, 
that would have been entirely agreeable to Charles Hodge. 

Again, so far as his ideas of church government go, he is 
a conciliarist. This is evident from occasional references to 
the disciplinary value of provincial councils. He invokes the 
provincial council as a means of reform of the clergy and as a 
court of appeal for the people, that they may not need to 
carry their causes to the curia.”* 

Dr. Workman notes the ,parallel between Wyclif’s and 
Wesley’s itinerant preachers.” He indicates, however, that 
during Wyclif’s lifetime the poor preachers were for the most 
part presbyters in the church. Wesley found himself com- 
pelled to ordain presbyters, but Wyclif never did so, and his 
movement drifted into lay hands. How far did he desire this? 
Creighton believed the change was due to a change of mind 
on his part;** but in Wyclif’s latest works, as we have seen, he 
still recognizes an order of priests. His view of priesthood is 
essentially identical with Wesley’s. It may be an idle, but it is 
an interesting, question whether, if Wyclif had attained to the 
years of Wesley, he too would have resorted to ordination of 
presbyters by a council of presbyters. Such action on his part 
might have produced results compared with which lollardism 
was insignificant. 

But apart from the genius for organization, the eigh- 
teenth-century evangelist had advantages over the four- 


°° See especially De Potestate Papae, p. 74, quoting Jerome on the identity of 
presbyters and bishops; ibid., pp. 307, 315. On pp. 318-19 of this work he contrasts 
the Caesarean bishop with the “simple Christian minister.” In Supplementum, p. 
438, he says “formerly all priests (sacerdotes) were called bishops.” 

5! De Off. Reg., p. 153; cf. De Eccl., p. 372; Workman, II, 24. 
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teenth-century Doctor Evangelicus. On the question of elec- 
tion they were poles apart. Extreme predestinarianism, the 
absence of any note of assurance for the individual, and the 
virtual denial of the evidence of experience were elements of 
weakness in an evangelistic movement. 

Wyclif’s conciliar ideas remained undeveloped, and he 
never attempted to harmonize in a workable plan his views of 
the priesthood of the laity and of the clergy on the one hand, 
and the royal prerogative on the other. Indeed, he asserted 
the royal prerogative in such unmeasured terms as to rob the 
church of any security in her conciliar self-government. Wy- 
clif was more Erastian than Erastus; and John Knox’s princi- 
ple, ‘Take from us the freedom of assemblies and you take 
from us the evangel,” did not swim into his ken. It is not sur- 
prising that soon after Wyclif died, Richard II, with his in- 
tense consciousness of the divinity that doth hedge a king, 
contended for royal absolutism; nor that at the time of the 
Reformation, Henry VIII gave the English church a moder- 


ate dose of Wyclif’s medicine of disendowment. 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA 


This work of Keith! will be indispensable as a book of reference to 
every Sanskritist, to every student of Indian civilization, and to all who 
are interested in comparative religion. It is not a popular and readable 
book of the sort that aims to give an easy and superficial survey of reli- 
gious and philosophical developments, minimizing the difficulties of in- 
terpretation and seeking to be inspirational in character. It is a critical 
and scholarly work of the first order. 

With painstaking care the author passes in review every aspect of 
the religion of the Rig Veda, of the elaborate sacrificial ritual of Brah- 
manism, and of early Indian philosophy from its rudimentary begin- 
nings in the Rig Veda to its culmination in the Upanishads. Along with 
this runs an illuminating criticism of the various theories of religion and 
sacrifice, and a discussion of the geographical and historical background 
of Vedic civilization. 

The whole field is still a controversial one. Points of view and inter- 
pretations differ widely. One of the most striking characteristics of 
Keith’s volumes is the fact that hardly a page is free from controversy 
and criticism of the most far-reaching nature. In fact, the work is not so 
much a description of early Indian religion and philosophy as it is a 
great catalogue raisonné. Point by point the enormous mass of material 
is passed in review, as though it were a great collection of specimens be- 
ing sifted out, classified, and labeled for exhibition in a museum. Full 
bibliography is given for each point, and any suggestion of any impor- 
tance which has ever been made is subjected to criticism. The criticism 
is most incisive, and at times extremely brusque and unnecessarily sharp; 
but in spite of the brusqueness it is as invigorating as a shower of ice-cold 
water. No contrast could be greater than that between the sharp pre- 
cision of Keith’s style and the style presque trés nuancé of Oldenberg, 
who, in a series of volumes, has given us the only other comparatively 
complete and comprehensive discussion of the whole Vedic material. 
Keith’s work has the merit of being much more objective and much less 

+The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads (Vols. XXXII and 
XXXII of the “Harvard Oriental Series”), By Arthur Berriedale Keith, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University of Edinburgh. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. 683 pages. Price, $10.00, 
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theoretical in character. We are now fortunate in having such a solid, 
if at times over-cautious and conservative, summary, by an extremely 
critical and forceful mind, of the whole Vedic literature and the various 
interpretations which have been placed upon it. 

Only in occasional passages does the author try to set some value 
upon the material which he is passing in review; for instance, upon the 
value of the philosophy of the Upanishads, or upon the value of the eth- 
ical elements in Vedic life and thought. Here it seems to me that the au- 
thor falls far short of balanced criticism and tolerant judgment. Such 
values can never be determined mechanically by any system of formal 
logic. Any such measuring-rod, however much it may comply with all the 
standards of what seems to be impeccable logic, is bound to be only the 
standard of an individual or of a group and to fall far short of any abso- 
lute validity. If I am not mistaken, the author exhibits very strong per- 
sonal prejudices in the matter of metaphysics and ethics. He seems to 
know exactly what elements there must be in a system of metaphysics in 
order to make it good and sound, and he seems to demand in his own 
mind some sort of categorical metaphysical imperative as a basis for his 
ethics. To him ethics must be theoretical and “architectonic,” must be 
something essentialy different from “popular morality.” It seems to me 
certain that justice cannot be done to Indian ethics from such a point of 
view. Such brusque incidental comments as “the enthusiastic, but con- 
fused mind of William James,” “the praise occasionally lavished on their 
| Buddhist] psychology without a soul is only conclusive of the philo- 
sophical crudity of the encomiasts,” and “we may reasonably assume 
that any complete metaphysic must seek to explain as essential ingredi- 
ents of existence, truth, goodness, and beauty” betray personal prejudices 
of thought of a very definite character. In a certain sense, by making 
certain assumptions, it may be reasonable to carry goodness all the way 
through as an essential element in the absolute, but it is just as reasonable 
to assume that goodness is not an essential element in the absolute, that 
it has no final, metaphysical value, and that it is only a conventional word 
which is expressive of relative human values. On the latter assumption 
perfectly satisfactory and workable systems of purely social ethics may 
be built up. It is possible a priori for these to be less static and more 
progressive than systems of ethics based on authority: and a system 
based on formal logic and metaphysics is just as much based on dogmatic 
authority as is the narrowest and most conservative religious system of 
ethics. I do not mean to eulogize and to exaggerate the value of Indian 
ethics, which is, to be sure, largely a social ethics of relative validity 
which is transcended by metaphysics, but merely to indicate that justice 
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cannot be done to the complicated problem of Indian ethics from such a 
one-sided and formal point of view, Little has yet been written on Indian 
ethics, and most of that has been either an uncritical, eulogistic defense, 
or a severe criticism from a dogmatic Christian point of view or from the 
point of view of a logical and metaphysical ethics. 

With this word of warning, Keith’s volumes may be taken as giving 
for the first time a complete and critical presentation from an objective 
point of view of Vedic religion in all its phases, a presentation which may 
safely be recommended as a trustworthy work of reference to al) stu- 
dents of religious beliefs. If the reader doubts the validity of the author’s 
tentative conclusions or suggestions, he will find full references to arti- 
cles and books which present other points of view and give the textual 
material in greater detail. 

I have an uneasy feeling that the chapters on the Upanishads, how- 
ever clearcut and precise they may be, are the least comprehensive, the 
least profound, and the least sympathetic ones in the work. A historical 
treatment of the Upanishads is bound to demand a much more careful 
study of their terminology than has ever been made. The ideas of the 
Upanishads are important, vitally important, but the terminology in 
which the ideas are presented is also important. In the past we have 
been contented with translations of technical terms which are extremely 
hazy, misleading, and lacking in precision. 


Watter Eucenre CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


The Story of Jesus,' by Professor B. W. Bacon, is an attempt to 
meet the difficulties of an age of scientific questioning by the application 
of scientific criticism to Christian traditions, rather than by appeal to 
ecclesiastical or biblical authority. Taking as the ultimate basis the ex- 
perience of Jesus by Paul, and its reflection in the Pauline letters, Pro- 
fessor Bacon finds by such application of method a sufficiently attested 
historical witness in the gospels with the result that the religion of expe- 
rience is given intelligent backing in history. 

Specifically, the gospel witness is traced to Peter, as the primary 
experience is traced to Paul; critical analysis relegates the later editions 
of Mark and the Johannine work, and the Second Source as well, as 


*The Story of Jesus. By B. W. Bacon. New York: The Century Co., 1927, 
viili+ 326 pages. $2.50. 
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secondary to the Petrine materials of the earliest Gospel. But critical 
analysis is applied to Mark also, since in it the materials are in disorder 
and are subject to manifest limitations. It is possible sometimes to see 
true corrections of Mark in the Matthean and Lukan editions, e.g., in 
their rejection of the story of a mission to non-Jews, the modification of 
alleged antilegalism, and the more dramatic portrayal of the messianic 
identification. The influence of the Old Testament upon Mark’s choice 
and arrangement of materials is strikingly pointed out, and current Jew- 
ish methods of interpretation are used to distinguish the “prose” and the 
“poetry” of all the sources. In this manner critical methods are used to 
recover the original stratum of Mark’s report of the Petrine story. Here 
Professor Bacon’s familiar point of view is reiterated: the apostolic mes- 
sage is found in Mark, as the sacraments of baptism and the Supper op- 
erate as poles about which many of the traditions are grouped. 

The materials of the Second Source are therefore a valuable and a 
necessary supplement to Mark. They are regarded as being as old, if not 
older than, Mark, since Mark’s materials and those of the Second Source 
sometimes coincide. Their larger utilization by Matthew and Luke 
throws much light upon the historic Jesus. Early in the book the Second 
Source is discussed at length, with such a brilliant treatment of Papias 
as the author is noted for, and with a plea for a new nomenclature which 
is ingenious. The Second Source in this work connotes neither Q nor the 
Logia; the latter term is dropped as a complete misnomer, and it is 
pointed out that Q is merely what is formed in attempts to recover the 
source which was larger than these remains. Indeed, it is stated that the 
Second Source cannot successfully be reconstructed, since the coinci- 
dence of its use by Matthew and Luke is but one of several facts in its 
history. So regarded, it is easier to see how Professor Bacon supposes 
Mark to have used it. He does not discuss in detail the extent of Mark’s 
use, or his failure to use it more extensively. What is discussed are some 
criteria of its authenticity; it is regarded as in important particulars in 
general agreement with Paul. 

Professor Bacon is thus able, after his critical analysis of the Petrine 
traditions of Mark and the data of the Second Source, to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to what Jesus actually did and said. Knowing his recent work, 
one is not surprised to find identified as original the emphasis upon Jesus’ 
death and the conviction of his resurrection. [¢ is insisted that Jesus as- 
sumed some form of nationalistic messianic role, and that he died in con- 
sequence of this, and that Paul’s conclusion from the fact of his death 
was essentially valid, Jesus was a teacher who, though far from being a 


fanatic, used apocalyptic imagery and made a messianic claim. However, 
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it is felt that the sublimation of the alleged apocalypticism of Jesus by 
Paul and John more nearly represents the mind of Jesus than the em- 
phasis of Matthew and Luke. 

The concluding chapter traces the Gospel of and about Jesus through 
the early days of the church. Here documents and terminology are fur- 
ther discussed to outline the processes by which the messages about 
Jesus’ death and resurrection became the force by means of which the 
Christian movement was perpetuated. 

This work by Professor Bacon thus represents a “liberal” formula- 
tion of the Christian messages. One feels plainly the force of present- 
day controversies, and that the work is intended to have a practical use. 
It is difficult to see how such a highly intellectualized methodology can 
be generally useful, particularly to those unacquainted with the tech- 
nical matters to which the author frequently refers. On the other hand, 
the volume, bearing the stamp of Professor Bacon’s high ability in this 
special field, will greatly stimulate the reader who is ready for a work of 
this advanced nature. 

One feels that both the virtues and the defects of The Story of Jesus 
are results of the author’s method. Professor Bacon has for a number of 
years represented an advanced form of literary criticism, and appar- 
ently he sees no reason to question the propriety of his method. Of 
course he is aware of recent tendencies to substitute the social for the 
literary approach, but his sole reference to the method of Formgeschichte 
(p. 136) is a disparaging one. For him the historic Jesus can be discov- 
ered, and his authentic teachings restated, by the application of the 
methods of literary criticsm, To be sure, references to background are 
not wanting; acquaintance with Jewish literature extends to detail, and 
the emphasis upon Jewish concepts as occasioning much of the form of 
the traditions is frequent. It is also true that the materials of the Second 
Source are compared with the Cynic-Stoic diatribe and with the Hellen- 
istic wisdom literature. But these references are by the way, and when 
they are made the consciousness is primarily literary. The author ap- 
pears to enjoy himself most when running the maze of critica] analysis. 
It goes without saying that in tracing gospel sources Professor Bacon’s 
analyses are independently his own; e.g., in spite of such work as that of 
Streeter, he prefers to think in terms of the “Two Document” hypoth- 
esis. Given such a basis, many of the particular points of view are of 
interest. Of such, doubtless the treatment of the Second Source is prob- 
ably most representative. On the other hand, the concluding chapter 
does not seem to exhibit the same familiarity with the historical data as 


is so apparent in the discussion of gospel sources. 
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But one wonders how profitable it is to place such exclusive depend- 
ence upon the literary-critical method, to the neglect of the study of the 
life and the social history of the people for whose needs the traditions 
came into existence, and whose needs so largely occasioned the content 
as well as the form of the documents, Surely it may be expected that 
even such an apotheosis of the literary-critical method as this will before 
long give place ta its supplement, the methad of interpretation by means 


of social history. 
Donatp W. Rippte 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL! 


The preceding volumes of this outstanding contribution to New 
Testament introduction have been reviewed in this Journal as they suc- 
cessively appeared, Volume IIT (Acts) in 1922 (p. 651), Volume I (Syn- 
optics) in 1924 (p. 102), Volume II (Fourth Gospel) in 1925 (p. 202), 
Volume IV, Part I( Earlier Epistles of Paul) in 1925 (p. 553). The char- 
acteristics and excellences, above all, the extraordinary thoroughness and 
usefulness of the work have already been amply noted. Of the present 
volume it is sufficient praise to say that it keeps the high level attained 
by its predecessors. The epistles treated are those to Corinth, Galatia, 
Rome, and Colossae, with the note to Philemon. In addition, there is an 
admirable historical chapter, tracing Paul’s career in detail from the 
time when, after writing Romans, he left Corinth for Jerusalem, to the 
point where, as a prisoner in Rome awaiting the issue of his appeal to 
Caesar, he vanishes from our sight. Interesting is the suggestion (p. 391) 
as to the apostle’s fate. Since it is almost certain that he was not re- 
leased, and we lack evidence as to his condemnation to the executioner’s 
sword, may he not have been condemned to the mines, and there have 
perished, after no long time, in wretchedness and obscurity? Such con- 
jectures apart, the discussion of this chapter is carried on with such con- 
summate critical acumen, combined with constructive power of so high 
an order, that it cannot be neglected by any future student of Paul’s 
mission or of the Apostolic Age. 

The somewhat complicated problems of the Corinthian correspond- 
ence have rarely been dealt with in more thoroughgoing fashion than 
here. Goguel finds evidence, not, like most critics, of only four letters of 
Paul to Corinth, but of six. Of these, the first four were written from 


2 Introduction au Nouveau Testament. Par Maurice Goguel. Tome IV (Deux- 


iéme Partie). Les Epitres Pauliniennes (Deuxieme Partie). Paris: Leroux, 1926. 
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Ephesus, or at least from Asia; the other two, from Macedonia. Letter A 
(referred to in I Cor. 5:9) survives in the fragments, Il Cor. 6:14—7:1, 
I Cor, 6:12-20, I Cor, 10:1-22, Letter B, an answer to a communication 
from Corinth, contained the material of I Cor. 5:1—6:11, chap. 7, 8:1— 
13, 10:23—16:9, 16:12. Ta Letter C belong I Car. t:t0—4'21, 9/1-27, 
16:10-11, 16:15—-18 (this last may possibly belong to Letter B). Letter 
D ts the “sorrowful letter,” whose substance is kept, as most critics agree, 
in II Cor. 10-13. Letter E, the “reconciliation letter,” is chapters 1-8 
of If Cor., while If Cor. 9 is a fragment of a sixth letter (F) addressed 
to the churches of Achaia as a whole. The passages I Cor. 1:1-9, 16:13- 
14, 16:19—24, II Cor. 13: 11-13, Goguel finds himself unable to assign to 
one letter rather than to another. If this analysis seems arbitrary, thus 
set down, the student has only to turn to Goguel’s lucid pages to find the 
provenance of every verse clearly and adequately documented. Not all 
will agree that Goguel is always right, but all will agree that his judg- 
ments are always well founded. 

Even more satisfying, perhaps, because more simple, is the treatment 
of Galatians. Possibly nowhere is the argument for the North Galatian 
address of the letter more completely and persuasively presented. Equal- 
ly effective is the demonstration of the dating of the letter from Mace- 
donia shortly after the reconciliation letter to Corinth. In thus fixing the 
chronological position of Galatians with reference to the Corinthian cor- 
respondence, a point hitherto obscure, Goguel has really made a contri- 
bution. And he has certainly made it much more difficult to hold the 
view that Galatians is the earliest of the extant letters, written prior to 
the Jerusalem council of Acts 15. 

The exposition and discussion of Romans moves along perhaps more 
familiar lines, but is no less masterly, as the problems lie so much less 
on the surface. After a detailed examination, Goguel concludes that 
chapters 15 and 16 are both integral parts of the letter to Rome. The 
doxology he agrees with many scholars in regarding as a late Marcionite 
addition. 

The treatment of Colossians seems to the present reviewer not quite 
equal to that of the other epistles. The really baffling difficulties of the 
present form of the letter do not seem fully to be faced. Its authenticity 
and integrity are accepted, and the peculiarities of style, vocabulary, and 
theological expression are explained rather briefly as due to the circum- 
stances which called the letter forth. On the whole, Goguel favors the 
view that Colossians and Philemon were written from the Caesarean 
two-year imprisonment. In the preceding volume he has brilliantly dem- 
onstrated that Philippians came from an earlier imprisonment in Ephe- 
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sus; the grounds for not assigning Colossians and Philemon to the same 
time and place do not seem very convincing. 

A most judicial and persuasive presentation of the pseudo-Paulinity 
of “Ephesians” and the Pastorals is found in two elaborate appendixes 
filling 130 pages. The non-Pauline origin of ‘Ephesians’? once demon- 
strated, disappear also those never plausible theories that it was the let- 
ter to Laodicea, or a circular letter, or perhaps both. They always con- 
fused the issue, and would better be definitely discarded. Goguel’s own 
tentative suggestion as to the origin of this notable writing is at least in- 
teresting. Might it not have been, he asks, a homily delivered by Ty- 
chicus on one of his missions for Paul, written down for preservation, 
later mistakenly attributed to Paul himself, and edited with additions to 
give it more fully the Pauline stamp? The Pastorals were written, Goguel 
believes, not long after the year go, in and for Asia Minor, authentic 
notes of Paul being used in the composition of each. Of such genuine 
Pauline passages most effective use is made in the chapter dealing with 
the closing period of Paul’s life. 

Again it must be said: this is one of the best introductions the New 
Testament has ever received. We await the concluding fifth volume, on 
the Apocalypse, with justifiable anticipation. And again one slight de- 
fect must be pointed out, the presence of frequent uncorrected misprints, 
in French words as well as in citations from another language. In each 
volume the English term for Paul’s letters is repeatedly (perhaps invari- 
ably) printed “‘Epistels.” 

CLAYTON R. BowEN 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


AN INTERPRETATION OF MODERNISM 
The real advance in religious thinking in this country today is taking 
Place within the progressive wing of theology. The smoldering funda- 


mentalist-modernist controversy has only recently shaken down from in- 
tellectual circles to the masses. But the real fire is far from this smoke. 


Liberal Christianity was at first concerned to work itself free from tradi- 
tional ways of thinking. Now that the separation has taken place, “the 
germs of difference latent in the new position” begin to stand forth clearly. 


Instead of contending side by side with revealed orthodoxy, liberals have 


begun to defend their respective views against each other. 
Such is Professor Robinson’s! analysis of the contemporary theologi- 
*The God of the Liberal Christian, By Daniel Sommer Robinson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1926. xiii+-239 pages. $2.00. 
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cal scene. There exist two points of view. One he calls “new theism.” 
The other is rather awkwardly called “‘socia) theology.” The latter desig- 


nation is not likely to supersede the name “humanism,” by which this 
tendency has been widely baptized. Among the new theists he places 
Wobbermin, Troeltsch, Hocking, J. B. Pratt, Clement Webb, J. A. Leigh- 
ton, Inge, McConnell, William Adams Brown, Eugene Lyman, and Fos- 
dick. The social theologians include Ames, Foster, Haydon, G. B. Smith 
(less radical than the former), Case, John Haynes Holmes, with M. C. 
Otto, a valuable ally. The Dean of the Chicago Divinity School appears 
now in one group, now in the other, as the principle of differentiation 
shifts, One is tempted to wonder what these gentlemen think of being put 
in each other’s company. We do not always see ourselves as others see us. 
One also suspects that some of these representatives would have to be 
shifted from upper to lower bracket and back again if they were tested 
by another standard. In other words, the line between the two groups is 
not so clear cut as the author indicates. 

Professor Robinson explains both how and why the two groups dif- 
fer. They split on the doctrine of God, the problem of evil, and the doc- 
trine of the future life. The social theologians emphasize the finiteness of 
God, his identity with the aspiring social consciousness; the new theists 
lay stress on the personality, transcendence, and objective reality of God. 
Evil, for the former, is a challenge to humanity’s noblest efforts, and they 
escape the necessity of reconciling it with a transcendent God; to the 
latter, the origin of evil, its nature, its meaning, and its eradication are 
interpretable in the experience of communion with the perfect God. Fu- 
ture existence is social only, to the social theologian; to the new theist it 
is individual and personal. Professor Robinson states the position of each 
group with clarity and fairness and defends his own position (new the- 
ism) with considerable skill. 

His analysis of why the two differ is less clearly stated. Theological 
method and social philosophy are offered by way of explanation of the 
cleavage, The first is a helpful suggestion. The social theologians are 
pragmatists in philosophy, historical in their approach; they emphasize 
social patterns and are tied up to Comte, The new theists are seeking to 
carry further the theological method of Schleiermacher as modified by 
William James. They stress the importance of the individual’s experi- 
ence. They are idealistic in their metaphysics. (Idealism is, according to 
the author, the only sane philosophy! Pragmatism is a spent force, a 
short-cut refusal to reflect.) On the other hand, the differences pointed 
out in their respective social philosophies seem secondary rather than 


primary. 
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Little wonder that liberals differ among themselves when their world 
looks so different to them, and they go about explaining it in such dif- 
ferent ways. How much theological argument might prove more fruitful 
if, instead of picking out some superficial difference, opponents concen- 
trated on presuppositions of method and philosophy of life! Professor 
Robinson deserves thanks for bringing out so clearly the fact and the 
causes of these differences, which are the most significant object on the 
theological horizon at the present time. He might have gone a step far- 
ther and made explicit what is implicit in his analysis and hinted at now 
and again. A third difference between the two groups is one of tempera- 
ment. An American statesman wrote not long ago: “To me the world is 
all people.” That might serve as a motto for the social theologians. 
Human beings interest them, not stars. They have a vast cosmic indiffer- 
ence, The new theists, on the other hand, cannot forget that they are liv- 
ing in a universe and must come to some terms with it. Again, as Hera- 
cleitus differed temperamentally from Parmenides, as Shelley differed 
from Wordsworth (according to Professor Whitehead), the traveling 
salesman from the store clerk, so the social theologian differs tempera- 
mentally from the new theist. One finds life most real when there is the 
spice of change and adventure in it, the other when there is security, 
stability, peace. To the former, discontent is divine. But new theism 
seeks something to offer to the defeated, the weary, the infirm and aged, 
the sinful, as well as to the spirit of youth. Social theology is an aristo- 
cratic theology intended for the minority, who glory in their self-depend- 
ence. The new theism is democratic, a practical theology for the majority 
who are aware of their finitude and insufficiency. Cleavage at this point 
is deep-rooted. 

Professor Robinson is of the opinion that “to the future historian of 
our era it will surely be a matter of wonder that one of our leading 
schools of theology should have allied itself with a dogmatic metaphysics 
[the pragmatist type of evolutionary naturalism], which is so intrin- 
sically hostile to every form of belief in a transcendent spiritual reality 
and which logically forces its adherents to an illicit naturalizing of reli- 
gion.” The reader may hesitate to join with the author in forecasting the 
early demise of pragmatism, especially in this country. But should such 
prove to be the case, even new theists owe a debt of gratitude to the social 
theologians for showing just how much or how little religion a man can 
have if he tries to pour it into the mold of naturalism. 


A. C. McGrrrert, Jr. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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HAS MODERN THEOLOGY MADE CHRISTIAN PRAYER 
ANOMALOUS?! 
For a century and a quarter the two basic influences in modern the- 


ology (barring occasional spasms of Hegelianism) have been the moral- 
ism of Kant and the religious empiricism of Schleiermacher. Some theo- 
logians, like Ritschl, have been chiefly influenced by Kant; others, like 
Wobbermin, by Schleiermacher; others, fearing the positivistic drift of 
Kant and the pantheistic drift of Schleiermacher, have steered a sort of 
middle course; but there has been no very radical criticism of the curious 
allotment of territory by which Kant and Schleiermacher saved for reli- 
gion a shadowy remnant of her former domains after the disastrous theo- 
logical defeats of the eighteenth century. They gave, in effect, to victo- 
rious science the whole field of fact, while reserving for religion certain 
territories where conflict between science and religion was inconceivable 
—in Kant’s case, the realm of moral values; in Schleiermacher’s, that of 
emotional appreciations. In both cases, religion’s claim to have genuine 
knowledge of ultimate reality was practically abandoned; and the doc- 
trines of theology have accordingly come to be regarded as mere symbolic 
“thought-forms” and practical “postulates” by which man has sought to 
body forth and reinforce his highest valuational experiences. This, at any 
rate, is the conclusion toward which modern theology has been perpetu- 
ally gravitating, though perpetually recoiling from it in affright. 

Now at length the authority of Kant and Schleiermacher is being 
challenged. A vigorous theological movement is now on foot in Germany, 
France, and Switzerland which ardently contends that religion cannot 
live by values alone, and that it pines away and dies when confined to the 
realm of subjective “experience.” It accordingly aims to reverse the 
whole subjectivistic, “‘anthropocentric” tendency of modern theology, 
and claims for religious knowledge a metaphysical validity exceeding that 
of natural science. On the philosophical side, this movement is repre- 
sented by Karl Heim,” Charles Hauter,* and the Catholic thinker Max 


Scheler,* all more or less intimately allied with the “phenomenological” 


* Le Probléme de la Priére: Principe d’une revision de la Méthode théologique. 
By Fernand Ménégoz. Strasbourg: Librairie Istra, 1925. 463 pages. Fr. 4o. 

? Das Welibild der Zukunft, Beriin, 1904; Das Gewissheitsproblem in der The- 
ologie bis zu Schleiermacher, Leipzig, 1911; Glaubensgewissheit (3d ed., 1923), Leip- 
zig, 1916. 

* Religion et Réalité, Strasbourg, 1922. 


*Vom Ewigen im Menschen, Leipzig, 1921. 
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school headed by Husserl,° which is making a systematic attempt to dem- 
onstrate the need of supplementing the scientific analysis of phenomena 
by a more direct and intuitive type of description. On the theological 
side, the movement is represented by such men as Erich Schaeder,® Karl 
Barth,’ and Emil Brunner,’ who are endeavoring to found a new “theo- 
centric” theology, in which the modern emphasis upon man and his needs 
shall be replaced by a tremendous sense of the majesty and reality of 
God. A book which has given a considerable impetus to the movement is 
Kurt Leese’s Prinzipienlehre der neueren systematischen Theologie im 
Lichte der Kritik Ludwig Feuerbachs,’ in which it is contended that 
Feuerbach’s illusionism is the only logical outcome of the anthropocentric 
principles on which all modern theologies are based. And now M. Fer- 
nand Ménégoz’® comes forward as an adherent of this same movement, 
with a trenchant book on The Problem of Prayer—a problem which he 
believes modern theology will be unable to solve until its methods and 
principles are radically transformed. 

In the first and longest of his three chapters, Ménégoz traces the 
problem of prayer through the history of modern theology; and he finds 
that, although prayer is by common consent the central religious phe- 
nomenon, no school of liberal theology since Kant has afforded any ra- 
tional support for belief in the genuine objectivity of prayer—without 
which, prayer in its specifically Christian form, and with it the very soul 
of the Christian religion, must eventually die. Kant himself hardly dif- 
fers from Feuerbach in his attitude toward prayer—and logically so, for 
prayer addressed to a God who is only a moral postulate, a great As If, 
can hardly be taken seriously. As for Schleiermacher and his successors, 
they have never effectually refuted the positivistic view of prayer, for 
the theology of “experience” and “immanence,” strictly interpreted, con- 


fines us to the sphere of psychology and history, the sphere of relativity, 
*See his Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phenomenologische Forschung, Halle, 


Niemeyer. The Gestalt psychology is commonly considered to be an offshoot from 
phenomenology. Rudolf Otto’s Jdea of the Holy is often cited as an illustration of 


what the phenomenological method means when applied to the field of religious ex- 
perience. 

® Theozentrische Theologie (2 vols.), Leipzig, 1900, 1914; ibid. (3d ed., 1928). 

"Der Romerbrief, Munich, 1919; ibid. (2d ed., 1922); cf. Max Strauch, Die 
Theologie Karl Barth’s, Strasbourg, 1924. 

* Erlebnis, Erkenntnis, und Glaube, Tiibingen, 1921; ibid, (2d ed., 1923); Die 
Mystik und Das Wort: Der Gegensatz zwischen moderner Religionsauffassung und 
christlichem Glauben dargestellt an der Theologie Schleiermachers, Tubingen, 1924. 

* Leipzig, 1912. 

% Not to be confused with his uncle, the late Eugéne Ménégoz. 
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whereas the praying man needs to believe that he is in some real sense in 
touch with Absolute and Transcendent Reality. If Herrmann, Sabatier, 
and other modern theologians have occasionally spoken nobly and truly 
concerning the meaning of Christian prayer, that was but une heureuse 
inconséquence ; their theological principles would not logically have per- 
mitted them to do so, Only the modern “theocentric” movement initiated 
by Schaeder affords rational grounds for Christian prayer; and even this 
movement would become clearer and more self-consistent in its direction 
if it should give the problem of prayer the central place it deserves. 

Ménégoz’s second chapter is devoted to what might be called a “phe- 
nomenological study” of Christian prayer, as practiced by its greatest 
masters, with special emphasis on Jesus, Paul, and Luther. Authentic 
Christian prayer, he finds, is to be sharply distinguished both from the 
naive eudemonism of popular religion, with its frank self-seeking and its 
demand for miracles, and from the quietistic mysticism which Catholic 
Christianity borrowed from neo-Platonism. Unlike eudemonistic prayer, 
it is concerned with the accomplishment, not of man’s will, but of God’s: 
unlike mystical contemplation, it looks forward to creative action in an 
imperfect world. “Christian prayer is the cry of a heart which, won by 
the grace of a sovereign God, knows thenceforth no other joy than that 
of ‘codperating’ with this God and witnessing the triumph of the divine 
work of salvation in human society.”" As such, it is immune from the 
rationalistic criticisms which fall so heavily upon eudemonistic prayer; 
but it does demand a real assurance of contact with a personal God. 

In his final chapter, Ménégoz outlines the theological and philosoph- 
ical consequences of his “‘proseuchocentric”’ point of view. In the problem 
of prayer, the three related problems of the essence of religion, the es- 
sence of Christianity, and the absoluteness of Christianity find their key. 
Where there is prayer, there is religion; where there is authentic Chris- 
tian prayer, there is authentic Christianity; the absolute truth of Chris- 
tianity and the relative truth of all religions reside in the perfection of the 
adjustment which the praying man achieves between his will and God’s; 
judged by this standard, Jesus, “‘the inspirer of true and perfect prayer,” 
is the perfect man, and the perfect bearer and revealer of the Spirit of 
God. If we ask what cosmology is presupposed by Christian prayer, we 
shall at once perceive that neither pantheism nor naturalism can make 
room for it, but only a personal theism insisting upon the reality and dis- 
tinctness—and yet, paradoxically, the final unity—of God, man, and the 

"P. 211. Cf. Fosdick, Meaning of Prayer, p. 63: “It is not begging from God; 


it is codperation with God.” Ménégoz acknowledges his indebtedness to Fosdick, 


whom he rather oddly describes as an “American psychologist” (p. 213). 
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world. If we ask, finally, what theory of religious knowledge makes 
Christian prayer possible, we shall be led back beyond our era of prag- 
matism and agnosticism to Augustinian intuitionism; and we shall once 
more assert the metaphysical supremacy of religious faith, which seizes 
the “primordial unity of things” by a sort of Durchblick durch das 
Ganze,'* while leaving plenty of room for the relative validity of natural 
science, which remains supreme as a description of that partial segment 
of reality which we call “nature,” or the “world.” Christian prayer de- 
mands no “‘miracle’’ in the sense of a suspension of the “laws of nature’’; 
but it is itself in another sense a perpetual “miracle” which implies that 
these laws are the expression of a loving and intelligent Will, set toward 
the creation of a better world. 

Ménégoz’s book is not to be regarded as a complete discussion of the 
problem of prayer. It contains no such elaborate historical description 
and classification of types of prayer as may be found in Heiler’s Das 
Gebet; and its treatment of the psychology of prayer (pp. 113-17) is 
parenthetical and quite inadequate. No wholesale dealing with the prob- 
lem of religious knowledge can excuse the theologian who sets out to deal 
thoroughly with the problem of prayer from paying serious and minute 
attention to the psychology of prayer; for it is just here that the boundary 
line between scientific and religious knowledge passes through; and it 
needs to be charted in all its sinuosities and irregularities. But it would 
be unfair to demand of M. Ménégoz a completeness at which he has not 
aimed. His book is a prophetic fragment, pointing to new worlds to con- 
quer. In it, the whole “theocentric’”’ movement in French and German 
theology for the first time comes to a clear focus. From now on, we ven- 
ture to predict, it will increasingly claim the attention of the Christian 


world. Watter M. Horton 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


JESUS’ USE OF SCRIPTURE 


Dr. Gilbert’s aim in this book! is at once critical and practical. He 
sets himself to examine the extent and nature of Jesus’ references to the 
Old Testament, and seeks to show, in the light of his results, that the 
place of scriptural authority has been misunderstood. If Jesus’ use of the 
Bible had been rightly appreciated, the church would have freed itself at 


% The phrase is Heim’s. 
* Jesus and His Bible. By George Holley Gilbert. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1926. 176 pages. $1.75. 
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the very outset from that bondage to the letter which has crippled it to 
this day. Though he writes with a practical purpose and in clear, simple 
language, Dr. Gilbert employs the methods of the best scholarship. His 
book, indeed, may be recommended as an excellent introduction to the 
study of Gospel criticism. He takes our sources for the life of Jesus one 
by one, and analyzes, in critical fashion, the scripture references in Q, 
Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John. He finds that in the Sayings and like- 
wise in Mark the references have al) the evidences of authenticity. We 
can feel that here we discover how Jesus actually used his Bible. In the 
material peculiar to Matthew and Luke the Old Testament quotations 
are of a different character, and plainly bear witness to the ideas and 
polemic of a later day. When we pass to the Fourth Gospel it can almost 
be demonstrated that none of the references belong to Jesus himself. 
From this inquiry several important results emerge: (1) In the earliest 
documents Jesus rarely goes back to the Old Testament, and when he 
does so it is usually in answer to questions put to him. (2) The constant 
appea) in his teaching is to an unwritten authority—to the reason and the 
religious instincts of man. The Old Testament is employed merely to 
reinforce this testimony. (3) Jesus criticizes the Old Testament, dis- 
tinguishing between its transitory and permanent elements. (4) Although 
he finds allusions in the Old Testament relevant to himself and his work, 
he treats them indirectly and with reserve. He makes no open, personal 
claim to the fulfilment of prophecy. In the later gospels, on the other 
hand, he takes the Old Testament as a book prophetic of himself. This is 
especially so in the Fourth Gospel, where the messianic element is not 
only emphasized but is construed by Greek instead of by Hebraic cate- 
gories. In two appendixes Dr. Gilbert extends his study to Paul and the 
writer to the Hebrews, showing how they accentuate the dependence on 
scriptural authority. ‘“There has been no more tragic event in all the his- 
tory of the Bible than the fact that the influence of Paul in the church’s 
interpretation of the Old Testament became dominant, while the method 
and view of Jesus were unperceived.” 

Dr. Gilbert has produced a book of much greater value than its mod- 
est size and pretensions might seem to indicate. Not only is it a model of 
sane and penetrating exegesis, but it provides a weighty answer to the 
now fashionable view that Jesus simply carried on the rabbinical tradi- 
tion. Reliance on scriptural authority was the very hallmark of rabbin- 
ism, and it was just here, as Dr. Gilbert shows, that Jesus broke away 
from it. We should have welcomed a fuller treatment of some of the out- 
standing problems in Jesus’ use of the Old Testament. How far, for in- 
stance, was he influenced by the prophecy of the suffering servant? What 
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was his precise attitude to the Mosaic Law? We cannot but feel, too, that 
in his anxiety to affirm Jesus’ independence of the Old Testament, Dr. 
Gilbert tends to minimize the religious value of the book. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the chapters on Paul and the author to the Hebrews. 
Was it altogether “‘tragical” that these teachers made so much of the 
authority of scripture? Their appeal to the Old Testament was after all 
only a method by which they sought to grasp and define essentially 
Christian ideas. It may fairly be argued that by building on the Old 
Testament and so preserving it for the church they performed a great 
service for our religion. The experiment of forming a Christianity inde- 
pendent of the Old Testament was tried by the Gnostics and led to rather 
lamentable results. It may be doubted whether a modern attempt of the 
same kind would be much more successful. With the main drift of Dr. 
Gilbert’s argument we cannot wholly agree, but he has done a valuable 
and original piece of work. No one can read his book without gaining a 
clearer conception of the true aim and nature of Jesus’ teaching. 
E, F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN TEXTS! 


The famous old convent of St. Macarius, in the Nitrian Desert near 
Cairo, has often been visited by modern travelers, and little by little its 
historic library has given up its treasures to such indefatigable collectors 
as Assemani (1715), Tattam (1839), and Tischendorf (1844). The in- 
numerable fragments of old torn manuscripts which Tischendorf saw in 
the library when he visited it were afterward bundled out of sight into a 
hole under the floor of the tower chamber which served as the library, 
and there they were discovered in 1920 by Mr. Evelyn White, who had 
gone thither to make a study of the ancient convent. From the rubbish 
between the ceiling of the room below and the floor of the room above, 
Mr. White patiently exhumed a great number of Coptic literary frag- 

* New Texts from the Monastery of St. Macarius. By H. G. Evelyn White. 
New Vork: Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian Expeditions Publications, Al- 
bert Morton Lythgoe, ed., 1926. xlvii+-299 pages. 28 plates. 

The Monastery of Epiphanius, Part I. By H. E. Winlock and W. E. Crum. 
New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian Expeditions Publications, Al- 


bert Morton Lythgoe, ed., 1926. xxvi+276 pages. 35 plates. 
The Monastery of Epiphanius, Part Il. By W. E. Crum and H. G. Evelyn 


White. New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian Expeditions Publica- 


tions, Albert Morton Lythgoe, ed., 1926. xvi-+-386 pages. 17 plates. 
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ments, mostly in Bohairic and dating from the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and before his untimely death in 1924 he had deciphered, edited, and sent 
to the press the great mass of texts included in this superb volume. 

While many of these are of medieval origin, there are some fragments 
of early Christian apocryphal texts—gospels, acts, and apocalypses, in- 
cluding one considerable section of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, 
in a Bohairic version. There are various texts relating to the Virgin, and 
many relating to Coptic saints and churchmen. 

The Introduction, with its account of the library of the convent, and 
the succession of spoliations it sustained in ancient and again in modern 
times, is full of interest to the student of ancient literature. 

The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes has had a very different 
and much less conspicuous history. Toward the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, an anchorite of that name took up his abode in what remained of 
the ancient Egyptian tomb of Daga, at what is now Sheikh Abd el Kurneh 
in western Thebes, Here he achieved a great reputation as a holy man, 
gathered other monks about him, and began to develop a group of monas- 
tic buildings. The place came to be called after him the Monastery of 
Epiphanius, and was fully explored by the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in its expeditions of 1912 and ror4. 

The results have afforded the editors material for an elaborate study 
of the Theban hermits—their homes, occupations, books, and life gener- 
ally. Particular interest attaches to the life of Epiphanius, from whom the 
monastery took its name, and to that of his friend Pesenthius, bishop of 
Koptos from 598 (or soon after) to 63. 

The materials gathered from the site consist of hundreds of papyri, 
ostraca, and inscriptions, mostly in Coptic, with a small number in Greek. 
Most of these are letters exchanged by the monks with their neighbors; 
those of Epiphanius and Pesenthius and the appeals for help of various 
kinds addressed to the former are of especial interest, The Persian occu- 
pation of Egypt between 619 and 6209 is reflected in several letters. There 
are numerous accounts, and some patristic and liturgical texts, including 
some interesting acrostic hymns, which may be of the fifth century. The 
whole gives a remarkably complete and convincing picture of the life of a 
long-forgotten Coptic monastery in the seventh century. 

All three volumes are beautifully printed, the groups of texts being 
followed by English translations, There are full indexes, and many excel- 
lent facsimiles. The three stately volumes form a monumental record of 


the work of the Metropolitan Museum’s expeditions upon these sites. 
EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 


UniIversity oF CHICAGO 
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ECONOMIC INFLUENCE ON PROTESTANT HISTORY 


A second reading of Mr. Tawney’s remarkable book,! after a consid- 
erable time, deepens one’s impression of its varied wealth. Mastery in 
its field, multifarious learning, philosophic insight and comprehension, 
literary culture, shrewd ironical observation of life, imagination, and 
beauty and power of style combine to make the reading of it a rare ex- 
perience. The author does more than his title would indicate. He re- 
views the relation of Protestantism to business, from Luther through 
Calvinism and Anglicanism to Puritanism, concluding with the early 
eighteenth century. As a background he studies fully the treatment of 
the problem in medieval Christianity. Since the idea of the religious 
man’s conduct in business which developed in England in the seven- 
teenth century has had great influence in English-speaking Christianity, 
and still exercises it, the book’s survey may be said to reach to the pres- 
ent time. It explains an interpretation of Christianity in relation to 
business which is still in great measure practically dominant, and thus 
illuminates the social influence of religion at a vital point. Not that 
Mr, Tawney preaches, for his spirit is truly historical; but his history is 
informed with ethical earnestness and purpose. In the field which he 
traverses much work has been done, but he has gone over all the ground 
for himself, and has unrivaled independent command of sources and 
literature. To this impressive witness is borne by his notes. 

The significance of medieval religious teaching regarding commerce 
is seen as lying “in its insistence that society is a spiritual organism, not 
an economic machine, and that economic activity ... . requires to 
be controlled and repressed with reference to the moral ends for which 
it supplies the material means.” Ecclesiastical law and courts and the 
church’s moral writers worked out this attitude in questions of land and 
prices and interest, As the author shows, the church was not wholly true 
to its own law, and in the late Middle Ages its teaching was strained by 
the rising economic revolution, Yet “the problem of moralizing econom- 
ic life was faced and not abandoned.” 

The view of the Reformation as “the triumph of the commercial 
spirit over the traditiona) ethics of Christendom”? is rejected. The atti- 
tude of Luther alone disproves it. In the midst of the swift growth of 
capitalism and the whetting of commercial appetites by larger opportu- 
nities, he thought in terms of medieval society and maintained the me- 
dieval tradition of economic teaching. Rejecting the canon law, he yet 


> Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. By R. H. Tawney. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1926. xi-++-337 pages. $3.50. 
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adhered to its principle that business actions must be subject to Chris- 
tian moral principles. Prices, he held, must be fixed with reference to 
cthers’ needs, and interest he thought wrong. 

Calvinism, largely an urban form of religion growing up in centers of 
business, did not condemn the whole new economic order as did Luther, 
but accepted capital, credit, and banking as inevitable and normal. Yet 
the old principle still lived, in the purpose of early Calvinism “to make 
the law of God prevail even in matters of pecuniary gain and loss.” This 
was carried out in church discipline, of which a diverting example from 
Boston, among others, is cited. 

English Puritanism is shown as making a remarkable development 
from Calvin and his early interpreters. In his treatment of this subject 
Mr. Tawney is at his best. No other modern historian shows such under- 
standing of the Puritan spirit and such appreciation of the grandeur and 
power of the movement, now usually spoken against. Puritanism, he 
points out, was largely wrought out in practice by men of the middle 
classes, its leading supporters, The economic teaching of Calvinism, al- 
lowing commercial methods as necessary, was therefore applied to busi- 
ness by business men, not only by religious teachers. The characteristic 
Puritan idea of the divine calling was interpreted to mean that every 
man has two religious duties: “to know and believe in God,” and “to 
labor in the affairs of practical life.” Thus, later Puritanism arrived at 
the belief that “the conscientious discharge of the duties of business is 
among the loftiest of religious and moral virtues.” To be diligent and 
successful in business was a religious obligation. The qualities of eco- 
nomic efficiency were esteemed most acceptable to God, From this it 
was an easy passage, which was made by some English religious teaching 
in the eighteenth century, to the view that business is a world by itself, 
having its own laws, which must be obeyed for success, and that religion 
is to claim no authority here. In discussing Calvinism and Puritanism 
Mr. Tawney comes into contact with Max Weber’s celebrated interpreta- 
tion of their economic influence. He thinks that Weber oversimplifies 
both capitalism and Calvinism, but appears to agree with his view of the 
spirit of the Puritanism of the seventeenth century. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Tawney has thrown much 
light on the origin of the too familiar idea that business and religion are 
two separate departments of life; and it is impossible to resist his sug- 
gestion that the Christian church cannot forever acquiesce in this dual- 
ism. 

ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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THE RELIGIOUS MEANING OF HISTORY 
What moved Mr. McLaughlin to write his book is obvious. It is 


that by contemporary historical writers, particularly those most widely 
read, “the spiritual element in history” is mostly ignored. History is be- 
ing popularly viewed in the interpretations of Wells and J. H. Robinson, 
for example. In relation to matters American he feels this condition es- 
pecially. He is disturbed by the fact that our school histories take so 
little account of the working of spiritual forces in the nation’s develop- 
ment, Indeed, ought not every American interested in religion to be dis- 
turbed by this anomaly, that while influences arising from religion have 
so wrought in the life of our people that apart from them much of our 
history cannot be understood, virtually no consideration is given to them 
in the historical teaching received by the vast majority of our citizens? 
In the atmosphere of such practica) thoughts Mr. McLaughlin works to- 
ward his definite objectives. 

He seeks to exhibit convincingly the presence of spiritua) forces in 
history, and on the basis of this exhibition to show that it is reasonable 
to believe that God is active in history. His argument begins with the 
observation of three “forms of energy” operating in events—physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual, He describes three interpretations of history, 
according to which form of energy is esteemed to be controlling. His 
crucial word Mr. McLaughlin thus defines: “The spiritual is the percep- 
tion of the idea lifted to the level of the ideal by the power of emotion 
and applied to the things of life.” Fuller understanding of his meaning 
may be gained from his summary of the evidence for “‘the spiritua) as a 
form of energy”: “the presence of spiritual ideals as tendencies in his- 
tory at large; the exceptional moments in the history of nations; the 
great movements in society, which are more than any explanation in 
terms of the physical and intellectual; the experience of individual lives, 
most of them obscure and revealed in the work of the church as an insti- 
tution, a few of them commanding, such as the life of the apostle Paul.” 
What the author is trying to do is to show a transcendental force in life, 
something which, to use treacherous words, is supernatural and super- 
human. At the critical point he does not make the best of his case. He 
gives twelve pages out of three hundred to what is really his main con- 
tention, and he rather suggests and debates than masses evidence, which 


is his announced purpose. 
Proceeding with his argument, Mr. McLaughlin inquires how the 


* The Spiritual Element in History. By Robert W. McLaughlin. New York and 
Cincinnati: Abingdon Press, 1926. 312 pages. $2.50. 
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three forms of energy operate in life, and thus reaches a formulation of 
“Jaws” discernible in history, those of unity, sequence, and progress. 


Concerning “progress” he summarizes recent discussion at some length. 
The evidence which he finds for progress consists of the influence of “the 
Christian doctrine of personality.’ Again at a vital place his treatment 


is sketchy and inadequate. From this point the author goes on to ask 


whether “the three assumptions of sequence, unity, and progress” “lead 


to a fourth assumption—God.” The difficulties lead him to say that “the 


historian . . . . unlike the poet, philosopher, and scientist, does not 


accept this fourth assumption of God.” Considerations on the other side 
issue in the Judgment that “‘a denia) of the assumption seems less reason- 


able than its affirmation.” He then throws into the scales “the facts of 
Christianity in the person of its founder,” and thus comes to the con- 


clusion that “we accept the assumption of God in history as an act of 


faith—faith in Christ,” 


Mr. McLaughlin does not hide strong convictions, but he thinks hon- 
estly and impartially. Independence and vigor, with a certain naiveté, 


mark his handling of familiar problems. In statements of questions and 


opinions he is clear and accurate, so that his book is a useful survey of 


its held. His reading, while considerable, leaves something to be desired. 


The book is needlessly long, yet unduly brief at important places; and 


it has no attractions of style—a misfortune in a work designed partly for 
general readers. Those who agree with the author will find in it some- 
thing to strengthen them in conviction, but it will hardly convert any- 


body. 
ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RELIGION REDEFINED* 


Professor Whitehead! claims that religion at its best is a way of in- 
vestigating the universe. It differs from all other forms of investigation 
in the kind of experience which yields the data for its inquiry. Through 
profound religious experience certain intuitions are attained. The prob- 
lem of rationa) religion is to test and correct these visions, amplify and 


generalize them, and integrate them with all other knowledge until there 
is demonstrated some truth concerning the all-inclusive universe. In Je- 


* Religion in the Making. By Alfred North Whitehead. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. 150 pages. $1.50. 
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sus, for example, there is a “first-hand intuition into the nature of things.” 
Facts “are seen with immeasurable innocence.” The problem of philoso- 
phy, so far as it is concerned with Christianity, consists in developing a 
metaphysic which wi)) incorporate these intuitions and others supple- 
mentary to them. Religion, even more insistently and profoundly than 
science, must search for objective and certain fact concerning the in- 
herent nature of things. For God is in the inherent nature of things. 

What is God? Whitehead’s answer tO that question is the most im- 
portant idea in the book, we believe. God is the ‘Principle of Concre- 
tion,” a phrase which appears only in his previous book, Science and the 
Modern World. The principle of concretion is that order or system ac- 
cording to which all being is so organized that each particular thing “is 
a microcosm representing in itself the entire all-inclusive universe” as a 
dewdrop mirrors the sky. It is the thought of Tennyson’s flower in the 
crannied wall. 

The flower, or anything else you may wish to take as an example, 
brings all being to a focus in itself. Not only does the past enter into it, 
according to Whitehead, but all the future; and not only all that shall 
sometime come to pass, but all the possibilities that never shall appear 
in this world. Furthermore, those features, such as mathematical and log- 
ical principles, that never can appear in temporal and spatial form have 
some part in that flower. Some of these elements enter more fully into it 
than others—‘‘are more relevant,” is the author’s expression. But all 
have some part to play in its existence. When that flower—or stone, or 
planet, or microbe—comes into existence, the whole universe assumes a 
certain order in relation to it. This ordering of the whole universe with 
respect to any and every particular thing is the principle of concretion. 
It is God, Also it is Beauty. Also it is Love. When, through religious 
experience, this order of all being is discerned, one has apprehended God. 

In a marvelously lucid and condensed passage Whitehead gives proof 
that the universe can exist only by virtue of its order, which is God, and 


that this order cannot be accidental; furthermore, that this order is aes- 
thetic and that consequently religious experience is akin to the aesthetic. 


It is not the case that there is an actual world which accidentally happens 
to exhibit an order of nature, There is an actual world because there is an order 
in nature. If there were no order, there would be no world. Also since there is 
a world, we know that there is an order. The ordering entity is a necessary 
element in the metaphysical situation presented by the actual world. 


This line of thought extends Kant’s argument. He saw the necessity for 
God in the moral order. But with his metaphysics he rejected the argument 
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from the cosmos. The metaphysical doctrine, here expounded, finds the foun- 


dations of the world in the aesthetic experience, rather than—as with Kant— 
in the cognitive and conceptive experience. All order is therefore aesthetic or- 


der, and the moral order is merely certain aspects of aesthetic order. The ac- 
tual world is the outcome of the aesthetic order, and the aesthetic order is de- 


rived from the immanence of God. 


There is, then, according to Whitehead, a kind of experience akin to 
the aesthetic, which is the only experience fitted to yield that peculiar 
kind of data which religion requires in order to attain the knowledge it 
seeks, which is knowledge of God, and the way of life for which it strives, 
which is fulfilment in human life of the divine order of each for all and 
all for each. It is through aesthetic experience, not through the moral or 
conceptive, that we become aware of that rich concrete fulness which is 
the focusing of all being in a single object. Tennyson’s experience of the 
flower in the crannied wall was an aesthetic experience. Aesthetic ex- 
perience is our conscious awareness of this focusing of things which is 
the manifestation of divinity in the world. Through this experience we 
discern that all else participates in the particular object before us and 
hence gives us a sense of the principle of concretion. 

This religio-aesthetic experience is beautifully expressed by the au- 
thor thus: “This intuition is not the discernment of a form of words, but 
a type of character. It is characteristic of the learned to exalt words. 
But mothers ponder many things in their hearts which their lips cannot 
express. These many things, which are thus known, constitute the ulti- 
mate religious evidence, beyond which there is no appeal.” 

According to the statement just cited, this experience is quite as 
much the experience of love as it is of beauty. In fact, it consists simply 
in a high degree of conscious sensitivity to “many things” which in other 
states of mind we ignore. It is wide awareness to that delicate, subtle, 
rich fulness of our interaction with environment which we are undergoing 
all the time, but which does not ordinarily enter consciousness. Since this 
is the nature of religious experience according to Whitehead (and we 
agree with him wholeheartedly), we doubt the adequacy of the word 
“aesthetic” to designate it. It may be he had no other word available; 
and it may be in any case this word is best to counteract an opposite 
error in the treatment of religious experience. And there is no use in 
quarreling over words anyway if we understand what is meant. But we 
feel it urgently important to put up a large signboard of warning lest 


this term ‘‘aesthetic” be seized on, overworked, and misused until not 
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only Whitehead’s meaning is missed, but a gross misunderstanding of 
religious experience itself arise. 

Religious experience is certainly akin to the aesthetic. But it is no 
less akin to the experience of love. But if these words, aesthetic and love, 
are to retain their conventional meanings, religious experience cannot be 
wholly identified with either. The concreteness of content which enters 
into religious experience exceeds both the aesthetic and the love experi- 
ence which “ponders many things in the heart.” It is more profound than 
either. In fact, it stands in a class by itself, just as the aesthetic and love 
experiences are unique and distinct, and not to be merged and lost in any 
other type of experience. 


Henrv Netson Wireman 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ON PREACHING'* 


As one surveys the long line of manuals on preaching, the question 
inevitably arises, is there still room for another book on this subject? 
As a restatement of what has been so often and so well set forth by the 
great masters of the art in America, from Henry Ward Beecher to Charles 
Reynolds Brown, the need is hardly apparent; but as the statement of 
what a successful preacher has himself wrought out in experience, there 
always will be need for new books in homiletics. To the latter class be- 
longs Dr. McComb’s stimulating, sensible, compact treatise. The lec- 
tures were originally given to students in the Episcipal Theological 
School, and they bear the mark of friendly and personal direct address. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick writes a brief Introduction, in which he de- 
scribes the sermon as a “project.” 

“Start with a live issue, a real problem, personal or social, perplexing to 
the mind or disturbing to the conscience of the people; face that problem 
fairly, deal with it honestly, and throw such light on it from the Spirit of 
Christ that the people will go out to think more clearly and live more nobly 
because of that sermon’s illumination. That is real preaching, and not only has 


such preaching not been outgrown, but there are few things that modern folk 
are hungrier for than that.” 


It is preaching of this sort with which this book is concerned. It 
contains ten chapters. The first is devoted to a brief study of the place of 


*Preaching in Theory and Practice. By Samuel McComb. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1926. xiii+--231 pages. 
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preaching in the modern world, It reckons with all the tendencies that 
make against the sermon in our congested, bewildering, post-war life; 
but it affirms the permanence and power of preaching, if the preacher wil] 
understand his message, his age, and the methods by which Christian 
truth may be effectively presented in oral form through personality. 

The second and third chapters discuss the general and special prepa- 
ration for preaching which the age demands. Dr. McComb covers the 
broad field of “materials” with accurate descrimination; he shows how 
the preparation of the sermon rests back upon the broadest and profound- 
est preparation of the preacher himself, his general culture in the entire 
range of his personality, In regard to the special preparation of the ser- 
mon, the author faces the fact that severe thinking, hard work, and men- 
tal honesty are demanded. He brings the preacher face to face with 
actual situations in this revealing sentence: ‘There is, perhaps, no body 
of men so guilty of frittering away their time in trivialities, in a fussy 
parade of being busy, as ministers of religion.” 

The fourth chapter considers the structure of the sermon as a dis- 
tinct literary form. The author insists upon the importance of the plan 
as essential to good work. His practical principles for the introduction, 
development, and conclusion of the sermon are admirable. 

In the fifth chapter the various types of religious discourse are 
studied. Then come two chapters which contain the particular contribu- 
tion of Dr. McComb to the subject. We have been slowly but surely com- 
ing to a more thorough understanding and use of psychology in the work 
of preaching. The preacher must understand the psychological values in- 
volved in his own sermon preparation and in the attitudes and reactions 
of the listening congregation. These are studied with fresh and original 
power in this book. The influence of the subconscious mind in preaching 
is discussed with great clearness and skill. Practical directions are given 
for securing release from inhibitions; the value of storing the mind with 
material and then turning it over to “subconscious gestation” is empha- 
sized. The function of will, imagination, and emotion in preaching is care- 
fully studied. Turning to the psychology of the hearer, Dr. McComb 
gives a most profitable survey of attention, one of the best to be found in 


modern books on homiletics. These two chapters are exceedingly valua- 


ble for every preacher. 
Chapter eight outlines the qualities of an effective sermon: unity, 


conviction, religious ideas, clearness, artistic quality, movement, vitality. 
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Admirable directions as to delivery are given in chapter ix. Then three 
sermons, by J. H. Jowett, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and Elwood Worces- 
ter, are printed and an analysis made of them. Thus the reader is given 
a practical illustration, so far as this is possible by means of printed dis- 
courses, of the principles contained in the book. Thus the note of prac- 
tical reality is still further accentuated. 

There are occasional slips in printing: “there” for “three” (ix); 
“Povritt” for “Porritt” (26); “Niehergall” for “Niebergall” (77). The 


brief bibliography is excellent. 
Ozora S. Davis 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length) 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 

BETH, Karu. Religion and Magic. Leipzig: Teubner, 1927. 433 pages. M. 16. 

The desire to include the findings of recent research and to rework materials of 
the original study resulted in the enlarged second edition of Professor Beth’s work. 
He patiently reviews the long logomachy regarding religion and magic, and instead 
of recognizing that it is simple, a problem created by the arbitrary juggling of words, 
he adds another solution to the list: “Religion and magic spring from the same 
source but are developments different in attitudes, in practices and results.” 


GUNKEL, H., AND ZSCHARNACK, L. Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart. Tubingen: Mohr, 1927. Band I, Bogen 10-12, 290-383 pages, 
RM. 1.80; Band I, Bogen 13-17, 386-543 pages, RM. 3.60. 

As this work progresses, the reader will be increasingly impressed by the thor- 
oughness with which the new edition has been planned and written. It is almost a 
completely new work. All important articles have been entirely rewritten and 
brought up to date. Many unimportant titles in the older edition have been omitted 
to make room for new material. A very good article on the religions of America ap- 
pears. The article on anthropology, significantly enough, is a genuinely scientific ac- 
count of what is known concerning early man, while in the former edition it was 
still treated as a section of theology. Apologetics is brought forward into present- 
day issues, thus supplementing the merely biblical and historical treatment of the 
former edition. Of especial interest is the increased attention given to social prob- 
lems. The extraordinarily comprehensive group of articles dealing with labor strikes 
a new note. The work is indispensable to every library. 


Jeremias, ALFRED. Buddhistische und theosophische Frommigkeit. Leipzig: 

Hinrichs, 1927. 44 pages. M. 1.35. 

The author plans a survey of the non-Christian religions to indicate their mes- 
sage for the modern world. This first section includes an introductory statement and 
a sketch of the new Buddhism and Theosophy very briefly done. Dr. Jeremias seems 
safely assured of the superiority and finality of Christianity. 


KRISHNAMURTI, JEDDU. The Kingdom of Happiness. New York: Boni & 

Liveright, 1927. 112 pages. $1.75. 

The author of this book has been heralded as a modern prophet and seer. Talks 
to a circle of friends in Holland are gathered together in this volume. There is no 
new thinking—simply a restatement of the ancient mystic idealism of India. The 
surprising and new thing is that a young man of today should not have been shocked 
out of that ancient religion’s complacency. 
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LANOE-VILLENE, GeorcEs. Le Livre des Symboles. Paris: Editions Bossard, 
1927. 198 pages. 
This volume covers the items under letter A of a dictionary of symbolism and 
mythology. It is reminiscent of Crenzer and Symbolist theories of religion of a cen- 
tury ago. 


Latte, Kurt. Die Religion der Rémer und der Synkretismus der Kaiserzeit. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 94 pages. M. 4.30. 

Nitsson, Martin P. Die Religion der Griechen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 96 

pages. M. 4.05. 

German translations of selections from original sources of information for the 
religions of the Greeks and the Romans from earliest times down to the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. The materials are drawn not only from literary texts, 
but also from inscriptions and papyri. Care has been exercised to make the selec- 
tions representative of the entire range of the religious life among all classes of the 
people throughout the whole course of their history. This fact makes the booklets 
exceptionally valuable, but it also emphasizes the utter impossibility of producing an 
adequate source book for so large a subject within the limits here adopted. Con- 
sidering the restrictions of space imposed upon the authors, they have been remark- 
ably successful in making their selections representative of the wide range of phe- 
nomena characteristic of the Graeco-Roman religions. 


MacPualL, J. M. Asoka. New York: Oxford University Press, 1927. 97 


pages. $1.10. 
A second edition, slightly expanded, of this useful little book on the Indian 
prince and his place in history. 


REITZENSTEIN, R. Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen nach ihren Grund- 
gedanken und Wirkungen. 3. Aufl. viii+-438 pages. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1927. M. 14. 

In its third edition this notable monograph has now grown to double its origi- 
nal size. The second edition, published in 1919, was little more than a reprint of the 
first, but the present volume is essentially a new book. The general plan—a lecture 
supplemented by excursus and notes—has been preserved, but the lecture itself has 
been considerably expanded and the appended notes have become a series of lengthy 
dissertations on twenty different themes considered pertinent to the general subject. 
For example, the note on methodology that formerly occupied a single page is now 
upward of fifty pages long. Other items have been less extensively developed, but 
several new topics have been introduced, and the whole has been treated with much 
detail in the citation of the original sources of information, while the modern litera- 
ture of the subject has not been ignored. 


Vortrage, 1923-24. Berlin: Teubner, 1926. 275 pages. M. 12. 

A new volume in the already well-known series of essays that are appearing 
from time to time under the auspices of the Warburg Library. Each writer is a first- 
rate authority in the field of his own contribution. The present number contains 
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eight essays and a carefully prepared index to the whole. U. von Wilamowitz- 
Méollendorff writes on Zeus; E. Hoffmann, on Platonism and the Middle Ages; H. 
Liebeschiitz, on the cosmological motives in the cultural outlook of early scholas- 
ticism; R. Reitzenstein, on Nordic, Persian, and Christian notions about the end of 
the world; H. Gressmann, on the transformation of the oriental religions through 
contact with Hellenism; F. J. Délger, on the Passio Perpetuae in the light of com- 
parative religion; A. Goldschmidt, on the illustrated encyclopedias of the early Mid- 
dle Ages, and C. Borchling, on symbolism in Germanic and Roman law. 


ZIELINSKI, THADDEUS. The Religion of Ancient Greece. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1927. 235 pages. 

This brief survey of Greek religion has been translated from the Polish lan- 
guage of the original. The whole is an interpretative essay rather than an extensive 
analysis of the total phenomena of religion among the Greeks. The situation at 
Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. is especially in the author’s mind as he 
presents his materials under the captions “Deification of Nature,” “Consecration of 
Work,” “Revelation of God in Beauty,” “Consecration of Human Society,” “Reve- 
lation of God in Goodness,” “Religious Philosophy,” “Revelations of God in Truth.” 


HEBREW AND JEWISH RELIGION 
JeEREMIAS, ALFRED. Jiidische Frommigkeit. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1927. 62 pages. 
M. 2. 


An appreciative exposition of the more inward aspects of present-day Jewish 
religion, particularly as it is found in Poland and contiguous Russian territory. 


Jorpan, W. G. History and Revelation. New York: Doran, 1927. 288 pages. 
$2.25. 
A popular sketch of the life and thought of the Hebrews as reflected in the Old 
Testament. It is written with reference to the needs of the average Christian of in- 
telligence. Such readers will find this book of great interest. 


Marmonipes, Moses. The Guide for the Perplexed. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1927. lix+414 pages. $3.00. 

A fourth, revised edition of the English translation of Maimonides’ Dalalat al- 
Hairin, by M. Friedlander. The first edition appeared over forty-five years ago in 
three volumes. These were abbreviated and condensed into a single volume in 1904, 
and this has now been reprinted in a so-called “fourth” edition. It is a work of 
first-rate importance for the history of medieval Judaism. 


MICKLEM, NATHANIEL. Prophecy and Eschatology. London: George Allen 

& Unwin, 1927. 248 pages. 7s. 6d. 

A critical study of two aspects of prophecy: First, prophetic psychology is han- 
dled and the conclusion reached that the ecstatic element in the writing prophets 
was comparatively slight; secondly, the eschatology of the prophets is sketched and 
the general position taken that the prophets were primarily ethical teachers and not 
eschatological dreamers. 
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OEsTERLEY, W. O. E. Tractate Shabbath (translations of Early Documents, 
Series III, Rabbinic Texts). London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1927. 84 pages. 6s. 

A convenient and reliable edition of this important tractate of the Mishnah in 
English was much needed. The Sabbath laws of the Jews constituted one of the 
most important issues in early Christianity, but students of the New Testament 
have been all too slow in making themselves familiar with such materials as this 
little book now places at their disposal. The careful rendering of the Mishnah text 
is supplemented by an abundance of well-chosen notes on interpretation, with nu- 
merous references to pertinent passages in the New Testament. It seems unfortu- 
nate, however, that Strack’s indispensable Einleitung should be cited in the fourth 
edition instead of the improved fifth edition (1920). An index of subjects and prop- 
er names would have added much to the usefulness of the book. 


The Apocrypha. New York: Oxford University Press, 1927. 272 pages. $2.25. 

This is a reprint of the English revision made over twenty years ago. The only 
notable change now made is the restoration of the antiquated verse division of the 
Authorized Version of 1611. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND JESUS 
Burcu, VACHER. Jesus Christ and His Revelation. London: Chapman & 

Hall, 1927. 177 pages. os. 

The author devises a fanciful mode of procedure for Jesus. He is supposed at 
the outset to have chosen little pieces from Hebrew prophecies to serve as a kind of 
starting-point for the delivery of his own new supplementary revelation. This latter 
is disclosed best in the names he applied to himself, e.g., Son, Lord, Christ, Logos. 
But all these terms were infused by him with a radically new content as they were 
employed not to define his function but to authenticate his revelation. When he 
spoke of the Kingdom he was not adopting the imagery of Jewish eschatology or 
prophetic messianism, but meant “the assemblage of the alive through faith in the 
living God of His (Jesus’) revelation.” This interpretation is found to be supported 
throughout the New Testament and also in the Slavonic version of Josephus. If the 
publishers’ representative who penned the blurb on the jacket actually knew his 
facts, he must have had his tongue in his cheek when he wrote, “This book tells of 
a series of important discoveries in ancient Christian sources and Josephus which 
have to do with our knowledge of Christian origins.” 


CARPENTER, J. EstTLin. The Johannine Writings. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1927. 493 pages. $7.50. 

This volume on the Book of Revelation and the Fourth Gospel, with an “Epi- 
logue” on the Johannine Epistles, meets a long-felt need. It presents a scholarly dis- 
cussion, yet in untechnical terms, of the origin and significance of these New Testa- 
ment books in relation to the contemporary religious situation both within Christen- 
dom and in the outside world at large. The works of French and German scholars, 
as well as those in English, have been taken into account. The ample learning of the 
author and the sanity of his critical judgments insure the permanent value of his 


book. 
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D1petius, Martin. An die Kolosser Epheser an Philemon. Tiibingen: Mohr, 

1927. 86 pages. M. 3.80. 

This commentary on the letters to the Colossians, the Ephesians, and Philemon 
has undergone a thorough revision, especially in respect to the christological fea- 
tures in the epistles. Recent investigations in the origins and early history of Gnosti- 
cism, as disclosed in newly discovered and freshly studied Mandean and Manichean 
texts, necessitated especially a re-examination of Paul’s views of Christ in the light 
of contemporary syncretistic speculations current among the Colossians. The treat- 
ment of special topics like orocxetov and “false teachers” has been considerably ex- 
panded with new illustrative materials. The Beilagen have also been increased. Thus 
the 68 pages of the first edition have grown to 86 in the second. 


DUNKERLEY, Roperic. The Unwritten Gospel. George Allen & Unwin, 1927. 

206 pages. 8s. 6d. 

The “unwritten Gospel” consists not only of the so-called unwritten sayings of 
Jesus, such as those of the papyri, but of selections from various “apocryphal” gos- 
pels, the sayings of Jesus in the Koran, etc. While the volume is interesting, the 
usefulness which might have come from a discussion of these materials is unrealized, 
since the author’s attempt is simply by subjective choice to find elements of truth in 
the motley sources. 


EAKIN, FRANK. Getting Acquainted with the New Testament. New York: 

Macmillan, 1927. 489 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Eakin’s volume is one which deserves wide reading and use. Emi- 
nently practical, and written in form which splendidly lends itself to didactic use, 
it is an “Introduction” of wide scope and withal of remarkable completeness of de- 
tail. The student reading it and using it as a guide to the supplementary references 
which it suggests will not only be made acquainted with the content of the New 
Testament, but will be given a point of view, a mass of facts with reference to the 
text, the collection of the New Testament writings, and the history of the English 
New Testament, including the modern translations. The work does not present its 
facts in the dry style of the typical Introduction, nor does it overemphasize the lit- 
erary aspect of its subject matter, but, as reference to the excellent chapters on 
background will show, it deals with the life which produced the New Testament, and 
actually makes it live. An excellent handbook. 


KLOSTERMANN, ErtcuH. Das Matthdus-Evangelium. Tubingen: Mohr, 1927. 

233 pages. M. 7.50. 

This is a new edition of one of the most useful modern commentaries on the 
Gospel of Matthew. The revision is thoroughgoing, but not radical, and consists 
mainly in references to more recent literature, as for example to the work of Strack 
and Billerbeck, for illustrative materials from the Talmud. 


WEsTon, SIDNEY. Jesus’ Teachings for Young People. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1927. 127 pages. $0.65. 
This is unfortunately a typical example of a common form of edifying effort; a 
certain formulation of ethical attitudes and values is cast into “discussion” lessons, 
and, by associating with these a few (usually irrelevant) Gospel references, the whole 
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is alleged to be Jesus’ teachings for young people. However praiseworthy the aim 
may be, the method is quite reprehensible, and it may be questioned whether the ef- 
fect is valuable. 


WorcesTER, Etwoop. Was Jesus an Historical Person? New York: Oxford 

University Press (American Branch), 1927. 79 pages. $1.25. 

Two sermons of fairly scholarly attainment, but, save for incidental reference 
to the recently discussed Slavonic Josephus, of slight significance. The utterances of 
“Bishop” Brown and of Rabbi Wise called forth this defense of a practically univer- 
sally accepted belief. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


BAKETEL, OLIVER S. (editor). The Methodist Yearbook, 1927. New York: 

Methodist Book Concern, 1926. 304 pages. $0.50. 

Burcu, VACHER. Myth and Constantine the Great. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. 232 pages. $3.50. 

A critical investigation of the legends that gathered about the figure of Con- 
stantine in Christian circles. As the first Christian hero, the emperor is found to 
have been a quite different sort of person from that commonly supposed. Although 
favorably disposed toward Christianity, he still found much spiritual satisfaction in 
his pagan heritages. His part in the building of churches is found to have been much 
exaggerated, and also his fame as a Christian orator. The conclusions are supported 
by substantial evidence, and the study is one of primary importance for the history 
of ancient Christianity. 


Drimonp, SypNEY G. The Psychology of the Methodist Revival. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1927. xv-+-296 pages. $3.50. 

GuILDAY, PETER (editor). Church Historians. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons, 1926. 430 pages. $2.75. 

The American Catholic Historical Association arranged an especially valuable 
program for its annual meeting in December, 1925. Fourteen papers were read, each 
being a careful study of some prominent church historian between the fourth cen- 
tury and the present day. The individuals chosen for investigation were Eusebius, 
Orosius, Bede, Ordericus Vitalis, Las Casas, Baronius, Bollandus, Muratori, Moehl- 
er, Lingard, Hergenroether, Janssen, Denifle, and Ludwig von Pastor. As everyone 
knows, the list is not exhaustive, and perhaps not all would regard it as the best 
selection that could have been made even from the Catholic point of view. But the 
Association expects to return to the subject in the future and enlarge the scope of 
this very desirable line of research. As a whole the essays are perhaps more descrip- 
tive than critical, but they are well documented and are accompanied by good bib- 
liographies. The book is a most welcome addition to the equipment of every mod- 
ern church historian’s workshop. 


Hyma, Atpert. The Imitation of Christ. New York: Century, 1927. 182 
pages. $2.50. 
A fresh translation based on new researches in the manuscript materials exam- 
ined in the museums and libraries of Europe, prefaced by a brief introduction. The 
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rendering is, happily, so phrased as to express the spirit of the age of Thomas a 
Kempis, and the format of the book harmonizes excellently with the peculiar char- 
acter of the document. 


Jones, Rurus M. The Faith and Practices of the Quakers. New York: 

Doran, 1927. 181 pages. $2.00. 

This small book presents, not so much a history of the Quaker movement as an 
interpretation of the religious attitudes and ideals of the Quakers today. The study 
is highly appreciative, as one would expect it to be, coming from the pen of this dis- 
tinguished member of the movement; but no one is better qualified than he to un- 
derstand the real genius of this particular section of Christendom. 


KELLER, ADOLF, AND STEWART, GEORGE. Protestant Europe—Its Crisis and Its 

Outlook. New York: Doran, 1927. 385 pages. $3.50. 

The authors aim to give a total picture of present-day European Protestantism, 
particularly on the Continent. Their object is both to furnish information for Amer- 
ican students and to help the Western world toward a better understanding of, and 
more effective co-operation with, the Protestant churches in Europe. 


PHELAN, M. Handbook of All Denominations, Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 

1927. 215 pages. $1.25. 

This is the fourth edition of a convenient handbook which originally appeared 
in 1915—an indication that it has served a useful purpose. The denominations are 
treated alphabetically from “Adventists” to “Vedanta Society,” an arrangement sim- 
ilar to that of Carroll’s The Religious Forces of the United States. The larger churches 
are naturally given the most space: twenty-four pages to the Baptists, twelve to the 
Disciples, thirty to the Methodists, eighteen to the Presbyterians; though what 
seems out of proportion is found in the fact that thirteen pages are devoted to the 
Mormans and only sixteen to the Roman Catholics. The author attempts to give 
something as to Old-World origins and present connections of the several American 
denominations. The usefulness of the book might have been enlarged if the author 
had appended somewhere a short bibliography where the lay reader could have 
found a few titles for further reading. 


Propst, HERMANN. Die geographischen Verhdltnisse Syriens und Palastinas. 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1927. 83 pages. M. 3.30. 

This is the first part of a critical study of William of Tyre’s History of the Cru- 
sades as a source of information for the geography of Syria and Palestine. The pres- 
ent brochure surveys the countries and places with which William shows an ac- 
quaintance. A second “Part,” now in press, will deal with topographical information 
and knowledge of the inhabitants as exhibited by William. 


RayMonp, Irvinc Woopwarp. The Teaching of the Early Church on the Use 

of Wine and Strong Drink. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. 

170 pages. $3.00. 

Evidently this is a doctoral dissertation. It purports to exhibit the first four or 
five centuries of Christian opinion on the use of intoxicating beverages. The whole 
story of Jewish and of Hellenistic-Roman opinion is surveyed in order presumably 
to provide a setting for the study of Christian teaching. One-half of the entire treat- 
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ise is given up to this preliminary study, which seems quite unnecessary in view of 
the scanty use made of it later as an aid toward understanding the social genesis and 
significance of the Christian attitudes. It was all the more unnecessary in view of 


the author’s affirmation that the Christian outlook, both morally and intellectually, 


was completely revolutionized on account of the Incarnation and Resurrection of 


Jesus Christ. 


SELBIE, W. B. Congregationalism. New York: Doran, 1927. xi--199 pages. 
$2.00. 
A history of the Congregational movement from its earliest beginnings to the 
present, with special reference to its characteristic religious ideals and practices as 


suited to modern needs. 


VOLKER, Kari. Mysterium und Agape. Gotha: Klotz, 1927. xii-+-223 pages 

M. 8. 

A critical investigation regarding the common meals in the early church, Begin- 
ning with common meals among Jews, the study proceeds to a consideration of the 
practice of Jesus and his immediate disciples, This line of research is pursued through 
the literature of the so-called “post-apostolic age” and on into the early patristic 
period to about the year 200. From this point the Agape rapidly loses ground in the 
orthodox church as it survives more especially in the Gnostic sects. It will be found 
desirable to read this book side by side with Lietzmann’s recent Masse und Herren- 
mahl, as two independent but competent studies in the field. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
Brown, WiLLt1Am ApAms. The Life of Prayer in a World of Science. New 

Vork: Scribner, 1927. 104 pages. $2.25. 

An exceptionally stimulating and helpful book dealing with the problems of the 
devotional life. The title is perhaps a little misleading, since scientific conceptions 
play a very small part in the discussions. The primary value of the book is its can- 
did and sympathetic interpretation of the privilege of prayer, and its appealing pres- 
entation of the wealth of assistance which may come in a world of religion, An ex- 
cellent bibliography adds to the value of the book. 


Drown, Epwarb S. Religion or God? Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1927. 26 pages. $1.00. 

The Dudleian lecture for 1926. Dr. Drown undertakes, by a criticism of Berke- 
ley, to show that perception is not, as Berkeley assumed, merely the mental possession 
of an idea, but is rather the consciousness of having perceived something real. Our 
knowledge rests on a realistic philosophy. By analogy, religious knowledge does not 


arise from analyzing religious ideas, but by recognizing that religious experience in- 
volves the reality of God. 


Frick, Hernricu. Wissenschaftliches und pneumatisches Verstandnis der Bi- 
bel. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 36 pages. M. 1.50. 
An address pleading for thoroughgoing scientific interpretation of the Bible in 


order to avoid sentimental subjectivism; but also insisting that the interpreter of 
the Bible who is moved by the Spirit will discover uplifting and transforming con- 


tent for the religious life of the reader. 
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GARDNER, Percy. Modernism in the English Church. New York: Doran, 
1927. xv-+176 pages. $2.00. 
Another volume in the series edited by Principal Jacks, giving the essentials of 
the various forms of faith in modern Christendom. Dr. Gardner is an outstanding 
exponent of the historical and inquiring spirit as contrasted with dogmatism, He 


here indicates some of the main factors in recent history which have led to modern- 
ism, and discusses some of the important doctrines affected by the modernist spirit. 


GRIFFITH-JONES, E, The Dominion of Man. New York: Doran, 1927. xvi 
+318 pages. $2.50. 

A continuation of the author’s previous studies in the volume entitled Provi- 
dence Divine and Human. In the present book, he has given a very readable brief 
account of the nature and aptitudes of man as these are disclosed by anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology. The moral tasks of man in the light of his relationships 
to his physical and social environment are indicated, the entire discussion closing 
with a picture of the Kingdom of God as the future attainment of religion. 


Katien, Horace M. Why Religion? New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 
316 pages. $3.00. 
Mr. Kallen has earned the right to be heard on the question, Why Religion? 
A student of William James, interpreter of James and Bergson, psychologist and hu- 


manist, he makes in this book his contribution to the religious sciences, and leaves 


the beaten path followed by most philosophers in the West. He has his own theory 


as to the central meaning and service of religion, of the place of belief in religion, of 


the reason for the persistence of the supernatural, and of the future of the church and 


creed. It is a stimulating and provoking book. 


Keyser, LEANDER S. A System of Natural Theism. Burlington, Iowa: Lu- 
theran Literary Board, 1927. 159 pages. $1.35. 
A revision of a textbook first issued in 1917. It furnishes a somewhat elaborate 


analysis of the main problems connected with the affirmation of theism, and in the 
hands of a competent teacher would doubtless serve as an effective outline of con- 


servative theology. 


Keysertinc, HerMANN. The World in the Making. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1927. 293 pages. $2.50. 
A collection of essays by the much-discussed philosopher, sketching his own 
personal development in thought, and indicating the main outlines of his theory 


that we are on the threshold of a change from dependence on scientific or philo- 
sophical theory to the realization of the supreme importance of creative individuals 


in human culture. 


Lacey, T. A. The Anglo-Catholic Faith. New York: Doran, 1927. xix-+-185 
pages. $2.00. 


A volume in the useful series edited by Principal Jacks, in which the various 
important faiths in Christendom are interpreted by competent adherents. Canon 
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Lacey is exceptionally well fitted to give an inside view of the Anglican high-church 
conception of Christianity. The volume gives in brief but lucid form the main points 
in the development of this type of faith, and then expounds the important tenets. 


Love, ALONZO RoBeRT. Under the Ban. Boston: Stratford, 1927. x-+-326 


pages. $3.00. 

The author was regarded by some of his fellow-ministers as unorthodox, and 
was led to suppress a book which he had published. But he feels that the truth must 
be told, and in this volume discusses in rather rambling fashion twenty theological 
subjects, maintaining a very conservative, scriptural point of view, denouncing evo- 
Jution and other modernist suggestions. 


MartTIn Stuart. The Secret of Lourdes. New York: Frank-Maurice, Inc., 
1927. 255 pages. $3.00. 
The “secret” is, in the mind of the writer, just what devout Catholics claim— 


miracle. He gives a vivid picture of the famous place of pilgrimage, and recounts 
several astonishing cures. He is unable to account for the admitted fact that many 
who come to the shrine are not cured. But he is convinced that the reality of mira- 
cles is essential to Christianity, and he vigorously denounces those critics who throw 


discredit on the Bible and on the idea of the miraculous. 


McCOonNELL, FRANCIS JoHN. The Christlike God. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1927. 275 pages. $1.75. 

The title indicates the scope of the book. Assuming that Christian thinking 
concerning God follows the pattern of Christ-likeness, Bishop McConnell shows how 
this pattern enables us to interpret the meaning of the universe in a way eminently 
satisfying to both reasonable good sense and religious aspiration. 


Morcan, W. The Nature and Right of Religion. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 

1927. 315 pages. $3.75. 

A somewhat comprehensive study, undertaking to show that religion is essen- 
tially a concern for the conservation of values, and in its most complete form is ex- 
pressed in faith in God as the One who, by his control of the universe, makes pos- 
sible the victory of moral and spiritual values. Christianity is the “final” religion, 
since it adequately cares for all human values. The authoritarian and legalistic con- 
ceptions of orthodoxy are frankly examined and adversely criticized, but the main 
tenets of historical Christianity are shown to be tenable in so far as they are inter- 
preted as affirmations of the supremacy of values. 


RATTENBUSCH, FERDINAND. Das Unbedingte und der Unbegreifbare. Gotha: 
Klotz, 1927. 103 pages. M. 2.40. 


A reprint of a discussion which originally appeared in the pages of Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken in 1926. It is a criticism of the somewhat abstract mysticism 
advocated by Tillich, and an endeavor to show that the God of religious faith is not 
an “unconditioned” abstraction, but a personal being, whose reality is not thrown 
into doubt by the fact that there are incomprehensible aspects of an adequate deti- 


nition of God. 
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Soper, Epmunp Davison. What May I Believe? New York: Abingdon Press, 

1925. 282 pages. $1.50. 

A popular discussion of twenty-five fundamental questions which are often 
asked concerning Christian beliefs. The answers are given by consulting religious ex- 
perience, and indicating that the traditional doctrines of Christianity (somewhat ad- 
justed to modern modes of thought) are after all the most satsfactory explanations 
of problems. The argument usually turns on the willingness of the questioner to put 
the suggested solution to a pragmatic test; but there is almost no hint that such a 
test might demand more radical revision of some doctrines than is contemplated in 
the book. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


ARCHER, JOHN CLARK. A New Approach in Missionary Education. New 
York: Missionary Education Movement, 1926. 161 pages. $1.75. 
The author aims to furnish guidance for the local church desiring to work out 


a program of missionary education by the projeét method. The illustrative mate- 
rials are selected mainly from the field of Mohammedanism, but it is believed that 


the principles set forth in the book may prove applicable to the interpretation of 
any faith or field. 


Howe, Emery Lewis. Our Wonderful World (with a Teacher’s Manual by 
Jean Gertrude Hutton). New York: Abingdon Press, 1927. 313 pages. 
$1.40 (Teacher’s Manual, 103 pages, $1.00). 

A course designed for junior boys and girls of ten years. Consists of a textbook 
with stories of insects, birds, plants, animals, and the earth and sky, of suggestions 
of things to be done, and of biblical passages to be learned, together with a manual 


for the teacher with suggestions for each lesson as to the teacher’s preparation, teach- 
ing procedure, pupil activity, and references for reading. 


An excellent example of what may be done in securing a religious reaction in 
pupils through the use of nature materials. The course is definitely religious and 


provides for worship in connection with each lesson. The course purports to be a 
project course, but its technique is essentially Herbartian, with subsidiary project en- 


terprises growing out of the instruction. This is the sort of course that would lend 
itself most admirably to the project approach, and it is to be regretted that, in keep- 


ing with their avowed intent, the authors did not employ the project technique. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GoopspEED, T. W. Ernest DeWitt Burton. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 19026. 93 pages. $3.00. 
A biographical sketch of the late President Burton of the University of Chicago. 


Lun, Lew Liv. Roads from Eden. New York: A. G. Seiler, 1927. 256 pages. 
$3.00. 

A selection of passages from the Bible in the King James Version intended to 
set forth the noblest passages in the “biography and autobiography of God.’ The 
text is profusely and beautifully illustrated by ‘49 full-page reproductions of the 
world’s greatest paintings.” 
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Moutton, W. Fioptan. Richard Greene Moulton. New York: Macmillan, 
1926. 148 pages. 

An appreciation of the late Professor Moulton, widely known for his activity in 
popularizing the Bible as literature. 

Root, Wiittam T. Psychological and Educational Survey of 1916 Prisoners in 
Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh: Western Peniten- 
tiary, 1927. 246 pages. 

A statistical survey. 

RUHLE, Oskar. Der Theologische Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1926. 163 pages. 

This firm of German publishers of theological works is known the world over, 
and this little book issued in commemoration of a hundred and twenty-five years of 
activity is at the same time essentially a history of German theological scholarship 
during the past century and a quarter. 

ScHMIDT, Kar1 Lupwic (editor). Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann, Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1927. viii+334 pages. M. 18. 

Colleagues and friends of Professor Deissmann, of Berlin, presented to him on 


his sixtieth birthday, November 7, 1926, this collection of fifteen essays in the field of 
New Testament exegesis and history. It is indicative of Deissmann’s international 
repute that two of the essays are by British writers (G. Milligan and Rendel Harris), 
two by Americans (A. T. Robertson and B. W. Robinson), and one by N, Séder- 
blom, of Upsala, Sweden. 


SmitH, Henry Preserved, The Heretic’s Defense. New York: Scribner, 
1926. 130 pages. $1.50. 


A record of the author’s life, centering around his trial for heresy by the Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery in 1892 and the appeal to the Presbyterian General Assembly in 


1804, on both of which occasions the verdict was against Dr. Smith. The book con- 


stitutes an excellent summary of the history of the attitude of the Presbyterian 


church toward the historical study of the Scripture. Professor Smith contributed 


much toward bringing in a more liberal attitude. 


Tavtor, A. A. The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1927. 300 
pages. $2.15. 

Wuite, Epwin. The Story of Missions. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement, 1926. 223 pages. $0.75. 

Briefly the story of Christian missionary efforts from the first century to the 
present is retold on the basis of good secondary authorities. 

Abstracts of Theses, Vol. III, Humanistic Series, of the University of Chicago. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. 431 pages. 

Representing various departments in the Graduate School of Arts and Litera- 
ture, in the Divinity School, and in the Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration. 

Arbitration and the United States. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1926. 
607 pages. $0.10. 

Volume IX of the World Peace Foundation pamphlets. 





